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THE NEED FOR A SOCIOLOGY 
OF LABOUR 


V. L. Allen 


INTRODUCTION 


HE TASK which I have set myself in this paper is neither 
popular nor easy. It is not popular to claim recognition for a 
new discipline in a field of study which is already occupied by 
many vested interests. It is not easy because those already working in 
the field have rationalized their presence and justified their approaches 
and methods. Those who are now examining labour problems are not 
likely to be readily convinced that by going their separate ways they are 
preventing a correct understanding of the behaviour of labour being 
reached. But the task must be tackled, for its rewards are so obvious not 
only in the sphere of labour activity but in understanding human 
behaviour generally. 
I propose to do it in this paper by describing first how the present 
haphazard study of labour problems has developed, by showing its 
limitations; then by explaining how these limitations can be removed. 


DIFFUSION AND CONFUSION 


A representative collection of people who profess to study labour 
problems today would consist of members of almost every social science 
faculty. There would be economists, historians, philosophers, anthropo- 
logists, sociologists, lawyers, political theorists, psychiatrists, psycho- 
logists and others. Each would be looking at labour behaviour from his 
specialist point of view; convinced, justifiably, that his view was im- 
portant, but rarely if ever taking account of the views of others. This 
state of affairs has evolved because the factors which aroused the 
interest of academics in labour problems have been many and varied. 

Early political economists were interested in the wages of labour and 
in the quantity of labour used in production. Adam Smith examined 
wages as a price but his approach had width as well as depth as be- 
fitted a moral philosopher. Political economists who followed paid less 
attention to wages and more to the quantity of labour in production. 
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They developed a theory which eliminated the need for them to con- 
sider labour problems. Provided the right institutional framework in 
the economy existed these problems, they considered, would be non- 
existent. 

David Ricardo first propounded the theory. It was based on economic 
and political individualism and its principal task was to establish a 
theory of value. The determinant of the relative value of commodities 
was the relative quantity of labour used in their production. Differences 
in the skill and intensity of work had no effect on values in Ricardo’s 
theory and were therefore ignored.2 Movements in wages were con- 
sidered to be equally unimportant® but a wage was a price and there- 
fore required an explanation. Here his assumption of individualism 
became evident. ‘Like all other contracts,’ he stated, ‘wages should be 
left to the fair and free competition of the market, and should never be 
controlled by the interference of the legislature.’ * Trade-union inter- 
ference, if it had been important, would have been considered equally 
undesirable. 

Ricardo’s theory was modified but his basic assumption was left 
unquestioned. Consequently collective action by workers had no theo- 
retical basis and was therefore ignored by political economists, just as 
imperfect competition and unemployment were ignored. An interest in 
wage determination was aroused by Marx’s labour theory of value but it 
was short-lived. Economics, by the end of the nineteenth century, was 
firmly in the grip of marginal analysis. Wage determination, by now a 
part of the economists’ exclusive field, got lost in the models which 
marginal analysis inspired. Understandably, it has never been satis- 
factorily explained. 

Interest in other aspects of labour behaviour had then to be inspired 
by others. It came about through the work of nineteenth-century social 
reformers. It was they who first investigated the uses of labour, to ex- 
pose the maltreatment of children and females, and who revealed the 
conditions of factories. Investigations once started widened and drew 
the investigators to examine related problems. Political economists 
remained consciously unconcerned. Having written their value judg- 
ments into their theories they had recoiled from observing facts which 
might disprove them. They falsely repudiated the task of making moral 
judgments. As early as 1850 a distinguished commentator said: ‘It quite 
disgusts me to hear the cold, calculating economists throwing aside all 
moral considerations, and with entire ignorance of the state of the 
people who work in factories, talk of its being an infringement of prin- 
ciple to interfere with labour.’ * This commentator has been followed ‘by 
others equally disgusted, for many economists have maintained this 
facade of scientific detachment. 

Until the fragmentation of political economy occurred and the social 
sciences emerged, labour problems, wage determination apart, received 
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academic treatment from very few people. The National Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science—an association of liberally minded 
intellectuals formed in 1857—produced a well-documented report on 
‘Trades Societies and Strikes’ in 1860. In 1870 L. Brentano published 
an erudite description of the history and development of guilds and the 
origin of trade unions. Thorold Rogers’s mammoth work on ‘The His- 
tory of Agriculture and Prices’ which contained material relating to 
labour, came out in 1893. An occasional article appeared in the Economic 
Journal or the Economic Review which bore some connection with labour 
problems. 

It was already common, towards the end of the century, for novelists 
and journalists to indulge in social reporting in the tradition of Dickens 
and Mayhew but organized empirical investigations were new until 
Charles Booth started his inquiry into the life and labour of London 
people in 1886. The situation was ripe for investigation. Trade unions 
had emerged as militant industrial and political bodies. They drew 
attention to themselves and to the working and living conditions of 
workers whom they represented. 

Those who were drawn into the field of social investigation belonged 
to the world of philanthropy—a world consisting of public-spirited, 
benevolent rich. Some of them were there as a result of their own 
observations, but conversion was not uncommon. The world of philan- 
thropy, like all other worlds, had its divisions. Out of one of these 
emerged a group which based its philanthropy ori a study of facts.* 
The emphasis of the new empirical investigators was on the condition 
of labour: its theme was exploitation but it led some into other channels. 

Beatrice Potter was the first of these investigators to move away 
from the philanthropic approach—though never to desert it wholly— 
and to examine the working class to reveal an explanation for its 
actions. This led her as a first step to look at working-class institutions. 
Description had to precede explanation. Beatrice Potter was one of a 
closely related group of people who inspired or simply led each other 
to investigate. She owed much of her interest to Frederic Harrison who 
was an intellectual friend of labour and had sat on the Royal Com- 
mission on Trade Unions in 1867-9. Her first connection with the 
working class was made through her sister Kate who became a rent- 
collector in Whitechapel after working with Octavia Hill; it was ex- 
tended by a visit to Lancashire arranged by a servant of her family in 
1883. Beatrice Potter also became a rent-collector. She wrote: ‘It was in 
the autumn of 1883 that I took the first step as a social investigator, 
though I am afraid the adventure was more a sentimental journey than 
a scientific exploration.’ 7 She worked with Charles Booth, whose wife 
Mary was her cousin. From there she went on to examine the ‘virtues 
and vices of trade unionism’. At the time of her marriage she was 
already working on a description of trade unionism. Her husband, 
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Sidney Webb, came to write it with her through their efforts at under- 
taking joint projects. His was a fortuitous entry. 

The Webbs attempted to write a ‘scientific analysis of the structure 
and function of British Trade Unions, in order to discover the tacit 
assumptions and social implications underlying their activities; and .. . 
the relation of manual-working trade unionism to other forms of social 
organization: notably, to profit-making enterprise, to political democ- 
racy, and to the consumers’ co-operation’. This was an auspicious 
beginning. Their History of Trade Unionism was regarded as an historical 
introduction. It was published in 1894. The main work came out in 1899 
under the title of Industrial Democracy. These works were a sound basis 
for further research. They had shown that the behaviour of labour was 
capable of academic treatment. Very little further research was under- 
taken. It is pertinent to ask why. 

The advent of the fact-finding philanthropists coincided with the 
impact of Marxism on the British trade union movement, which helped 
in the creation of a class-conscious labour movement and equipped it 
with the terminology befitting a conflict. The new general unions 
formed after 1889 were militant and politically conscious. Their leaders 
were responsible for persuading the trade union movement to accept a 
socialist programme and to establish its own political party. From the 
end of the nineteenth century to 1914 there was a situation of develop- 
ing class conflict in industry and politics. Thus industry was no longer 
a field where philanthropists could safely and anonymously work. Those 
who remained did so mainly in support of labour in the struggle, and 
became in effect propagandists for the cause of labour. The long-term 
aims of socialism encouraged conjecture and theorizing about the role 
of labour in achieving it. Thus theories about organized labour were 
developed before sufficient facts about it had been collected and col- 
lated. The work of the Webbs was considered factual enough for the 
purpose. 

The examination of the structure and activities of organized labour 
was eschewed in academic circles because of its political implications. 
Economists would not undertake it, for not only did it raise moral 
issues but it conflicted with the basic assumptions in their theory. 
Sociologists, who were then emerging, were still too busy trying to find 
universal laws of human behaviour to be concerned with detail, least 
of all that which it was politically unsavoury to touch. When they 
eventually looked at detail they did so as social pathologists. They were 
concerned with the marginal man, woman and child—the broken 
homes, the delinquents, the maladjusted. The economic historians who 
were new to the academic scene worked on the sound principle of first 
things first and started at the beginning of economic institutions. They 
had long to go before they reached trade unions. 

No attention was given to man as a worker cither by those sym- 
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pathetic towards the aims of organized labour or by others. In terms of 
the class war he was a victim whose only means of retribution was to 
be unco-operative in industry—to do nothing to increase profits or to 
bolster up capitalism—and to join his trade union. Employers were 
not interested either, for with the threat of unemployment they had the 
means to compel a worker to be co-operative. 

And so, until the third Labour Government came into office faced 
with an economic problem which demanded high productivity for its 
solution and without the pressure of unemployment to extract it, only 
the organizations of labour were examined. This emphasis, of course, 
was not to be disparaged, for description was necessary. But unfortun- 
ately the description was mundane and based largely on the Webbs’ 
research. Sometimes it was even preceded by analysis. 

There was very little work done in Universities on labour organiz- 
ations in the inter-war years. The only serious contributor was G. D. H. 
Cole. His work for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
and his books which were inspired by his intense identity with the 
aims of labour, all written shortly after the First World War, were both 
sympathetic and erudite. But Cole too soon took on the part of a propa- 
gandist and his serious contributions in this field fell away. The study 
of industrial relations made a formal entry into three Universities, 
Cambridge, Leeds and Cardiff, in the early 1930’s through the bene- 
ficence of Montague Burton, but the situation remained unchanged. 
The subject continued to be neglected. 

In 1945 the economists, constructing even more complicated models, 
were pre-occupied with repairing the breach caused by Keynes; socio- 
logists were still social pathologists; and economic historians were con- 
tinuing to read the Webbs for their lectures. The collective or in- 
dividual activities of labour played virtually no part in their university 
curricula, and no part at all in their researches. 

Then quite suddenly the situation changed. Labour in all its aspects 
became nationally important. The level of wages influenced the level 
of prices which influenced the demand for exports. What determined 
the level of wages? Strikes reduced the national product. What caused 
strikes? Workers’ attitudes were influenced by long-established tradi- 
tions. What was their history? Full employment had removed the ‘econo- 
mic whip’. What was the substitute? These and other questions became 
of vital national importance. Various members of the social science 
faculties rushed to the colours and gave the answers, without, it should 
be noted, doing much appreciable further research. 

The emphasis shifted from regarding trade unions purely as vehicles 
for social change to looking at them as production agents. Individual 
workers were brought prominently into the picture. What could make 
them work harder? Here was an opening for the psychiatrist. Coloured 
machines? Work-time music? How did they work best? In groups or as 
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individuals? What was the principal incentive? Money? Here was an 
opening for everybody. 

We are approaching now the heterogeneous group I mentioned at 
the beginning. As the post-war years moved to the present others joined 
in. Some sociologists, widening their horizons, took to examining in- 
dustrial communities such as firms, but this interest was confined to a 
small group. And social anthropologists, running out of primitive 
societies, turned slightly to segments of modern industrial society to 
apply their methods. 


A BRANCH OF SOCIOLOGY? 


Universities no longer consider it politically disreputable to examine 
labour problems; but it is not yet academically reputable to do so. 
Labour problems are matters which individual members of social science 
faculties can examine if they wish but they must do so within the 
confines of their special disciplines, and normally in addition to other 
work, Consequently there are many approaches to labour problems 
and equally varied conclusions. There has been a substantial increase 
in the volume and quality of the work done. ‘The Webbs are no longer 
the prime source for information about trade unions, though they have 
been by no means displaced. And we know more about the motives and 
behaviour of individual workers as well as organizations. There have 
been micro as well as macro studies. Yet we are still not in a position 
to give answers to important questions concerning, for instance, wage 
determination, strike behaviour, productivity. Why is this so? 

The reason lies in the inadequacy of the methods which have been 
used. Workers are men and women who sell labour power in a com- 
petitive market; who work under conditions which lend themselves to 
exploitation; and who, in various ways, collectively and individually, 
have sought to protect themselves from that exploitation. The reason 
for their behaviour lies in the organization of industrial society but 
the determinants of it consist of the whole environment in which they 
find themselves. One cannot abstract a worker from his environment 
and expect to understand him properly. We are concerned then with 
the study of people who spend part of their lives under certain recog- 
nizable industrial conditions. These people are ordinary because they are 
80 numerous; they live in homes, urban conglomerations, villages, new 
housing estates; they are literate or illiterate; they get married, have 
children and educate them; they grow old. All of these factors have 
inter-related consequences. It should be clear that the study of workers 
is a branch of Sociology. 

One can point to many an aspect of human behaviour which is 
worthy of examination but that does not constitute it as a branch of 
Sociology; and one can indicate recognizable branches of Sociology 
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which do not justify the treatment of a discipline. I maintain that the 
sociology of work, or more aptly Labour Sociology, is a discipline 
within the compass of Sociology.* 

Why, it may be asked, advocate fission? Is this not a tendency which 
is opposite to the best interests of Sociology? On the contrary, the 
development of Sociology, and certainly the development of Socio- 
logical theory, depends on fission. It is necessary for detailed observ- 
ations to be made in various aspects of human behaviour, for expert 
analyses to follow, for partial conclusions to emerge, so that we get an 
intensive picture of human activity and so that those sociologists with 
panoramic minds, the Comtes and the Spencers of this generation, can 
have substance on which to build their theories of social action. 

Another question may be ‘Why not leave the developing subject of 
Industrial Sociology to develop and do the job I want done?’ In the 
first place Industrial Sociology is not a subject. It is a name for the 
work which those sociologists who are interested in industrial problems 
do. It is not a distinctive aspect of human behaviour, for what men 
and women do in industry cannot be separated from their collective 
behaviour outside industry, in trade unions, in politics, in social 
institutions such as Co-operative Societies. A glance at any of the 
American textbooks on Industrial Sociology (fortunately there are no 
British ones yet) shows that there is confusion about what it entails. As 
if someone has selected chapter headings out of a hat. Moreover, one 


gathers that Industrial Sociology is management oriented. Labour 
Sociology is not concerned with the practice of management per se. But 
I will return to this later. 

At this point I want to mention why I think Labour Sociology should 
be treated as a discipline. Then I shall describe its scope and method. 


QUALIFYING AS A DISCIPLINE 


Labour Sociology covers a large segment of human behaviour in 
which actions are coherently related, spring from common causes and 
are directed towards similar ends. It is a segment in which there are 
principles governing action which, when related to the facts of situ- 
ations in which workers live and work, lend themselves to prediction. 
The behaviour in it has an identity of its own. Just look at some of the 
factors involved in it: wages, productivity, incentive schemes, strikes, 
ca’canny, security, employment, political action, workers’ control, 
victimization, discipline in trade unions. These are all variables in a 
single situation, which if analysed in relation to each other would 
reveal significant principles of social action. 

The fact-collecting and the analysis cannot be undertaken by anyone; 
they demand persons, academic ability apart, with special qualific- 
ations, It is known amongst sociologists that in many fields of their 
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study sympathy is necessary for understanding. This is especially true 
with Labour Sociology. People who are antipathetic towards the aims 
of organized labour, who do not sympathize with the conditions in 
which so many working people find themselves, are not likely to get 
very far with their investigations. They will not get adequate responses 
and they will be incapable of understanding the responses they do get. 
I am not suggesting that those who engage in Labour Sociology should 
adopt a partisan approach, I am suggesting that they should be moti- 
vated by an element of social purpose. There is no room in Labour 
Sociology for the economist without value judgments, for the political 
theorist who deals only with systems and neglects their raison-d’étre, for 
economic historians who simply narrate chronological events, except as 
technical subscribers. 

Some consider it repugnant to associate academic research with social 
policy; hence the yearning to make the social sciences into exact sciences. 
What such people really want is to deal with inanimate objects which 
can be analysed and tested and because they do not have them they 
create them. So we get the ‘economic man’. In fact there are strong 
elements of purpose in many forms of social research. Many people who 
investigate crime, the family, conditions of old people, do not do so 
with an attitude of complete neutrality.* Their values about these sub- 
jects have often led them to investigate. This does not lead to distortion 
but to a better understanding. 

The central institutions in Labour Sociology are trade unions and if 
they are not understood then the validity of many conclusions is lost. 
One cannot get to know about them through examining their con- 
stitutions alone or by submitting their actions to rational tests. Trade 
unions, whilst they have a strong rational basis for their present 
existence, derive much of their motivating power from the historical 
tradition of struggle. The tradition is reflected in the values of trade 
unions, which in turn are shown in their actual behaviour. Trade 
union actions are inexplicable except in the context of the tradition 
of struggle. It has to be understood and understanding is a specialist 
function. 

One can study ancient Greek literature without having to make out 
a case for its value to present-day society because the classics are a 
social institution. One cannot launch upon a study of Sociology in the 
same carefree manner. ‘In what way will the study be useful?’ ‘How will 
that affect us?’ ‘Is this capable of objective research?’ ‘Who else is inter- 
ested in your work?’ These are the questions one has to ahswer. Yet 
Sociological studies can be so obviously useful to contemporary society. 
Research into Labour Sociology is especially useful. 

It is so in three main ways. First it has a technological value. Labour 
problems result from the application of technology in a society which 
is ill-fitted to receive it. An examination of these problems may help 
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to ease the friction which will result from an extension of technology. 
In consequence it would increase production. In this sense it can be 
compared with fundamental research in the physical sciences in that 
its results, if applied, would act on industry like technical innovations. 
But what a difference it would make if one could see its results like an 
enormous telescope or a nuclear weapon. Secondly, it has a political 
significance. It can show the trend in the distribution of power in 
society. It can reveal how political power is exercised and by whom. 
It can give an insight into the sources of the impetus for social change. 
Lastly it can show in detaiJ the institutional behaviour of man; how he 
acts under duress, under compulsion, what his collective values are, 
what is meant by loyalty. 


THE SCOPE OF LABOUR SOCIOLOGY 


I have already made references to the scope of Labour Sociology. 
Here I must define it more precisely. The subject deals with the in- 
dividual and collective activities of labour. We are concerned with the 
individual at work, not in his home or during his leisure unless it be- 
comes clear that influences from those environments are determining 
his work-time behaviour. At work, a man or woman will have relation- 
ships with fellow workers, with supervisors and managers, with union 
representatives, with machines. From these relationships and the effects 
of cross-relationships, arise many problems which are individual ones. 
Absenteeism, attitudes to work, labour turnover, are examples. 

The collective behaviour of workers takes different forms and ex- 
tends well beyond the confines of work-places. It is concerned with 
work-shop organizations of shop stewards as well as trade unions, un- 
official as well as official bodies. And it includes the obtrusion of these 
bodies into all manner of activities in the community. So one would deal 
with the hierarchy of the Labour Movement and the role and rights of 
individuals in it; its political activities at local and national levels; its 
industrial relations and the manner in which they have been institution- 
alized; its relations with the Government; its aspirations and ideologies 
and its history. This is not an exhaustive list. 

So far I have described Labour Sociology as if it were confined to 
phenomena in a single state. Given industrial conditions, a permanent 
working class, and a freedom to combine, it is a world-wide subject. 
Except in a limited examination of wage policies there have been no 
effective comparative studies in Labour Sociology. The scope of our 
subject would include the individual and collective behaviour of 
workers in all communities, industrially developed and developing. 
There is vast scope here. In Africa, Asia and Latin America there are 
labour problems which are new and revealing. 

The scope of Labour Sociology can never be fixed. All the time one 
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has to look over one’s shoulder to see what influences are acting on 
labour—to see what policies the Government is pursuing; what changes 
are taking place in the geographical and occupational distribution of 
labour and in the location of industry; what is happening to the educa- 
tional system and how ethical values are altering. The scope is set by 
the nature of the problem. The most complex problems are found in 
developing economies. There the scope of Labour Sociology is very 
wide. 

Take, for instance, the attitude to strikes in India. There is general 
hostility and suspicion against strikes over wages and working con- 
ditions in India, while strikes for political ends are condoned by the 
employers, public and even the Government. This situation, which is 
the exact reversal of that in Britain, only makes sense in the context of 
the deeply embedded customs of social immobility which are applied 
through the caste system, and the long-lived civil disobedience cam- 
paign for independence, during which the right to engage in mass 
political protests became ingrained. An analysis of strikes in India 
would take the research worker well beyond the limits of his specific 
field of learning. 

One could give many other examples. The emergence of trade union 
leaders in developing economies can only be meaningfully explained 
through an examination of local or national social customs, the extent 
of illiteracy and the growth of political opportunities. An analysis of 
attitudes to work would take one further afield. Workers may dislike 
work because they are easily exhausted, due to malnutrition and chronic 
debilitating disease. They may belong to social systems where manual 
work is only undertaken by certain groups. Most of them will have 
moved relatively recently from societies where relationships were based 
upon kinship and status to environments dominated by contractual 
obligations. They will be subjected to seemingly harsh industrial 
disciplines, fresh leaders, and judged according to new moral values. 
Regular working hours, disciplined supervision, foremen and managers 
with authority only at work, industrial groups which disregard tribal, 
racial or caste distinctions, are all strange phenomena in the lives of 
most industrial workers in Asia or Africa. In developing economies, 
then, Labour Sociology would necessarily be almost as complex as 
Social Anthropology. 


ITS METHOD 


My last point concerns method. We have no technical vocabulary 
to assist us in description and designation. Nor do we need one. Labour 
sociologists must deal, like other sociologists, with ordinary people 
and if we are to make our points intelligible to them then we must use 
their language. This means, of course, that common imprecise terms 
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must be used—like politics, class, compulsion, discipline, sanctions. 
The lack of precision, however, is a lesser disadvantage than the con- 
fusion which arises from the introduction of new terms. The terms are 
never uniformly accepted. Devised to aid understanding, in fact, they 
hamper it. It is possible for sociologists to be unintelligible to each 
other. But put the heterogeneous group of specialists in labour problems 
mentioned earlier together to discuss a common problem in their 
specialist vocabularies, and the result would be like a comedy. 

The methods we use must necessarily be related to the stage we have 
reached in the development of Labour Sociology. We are still in the 
fact-collecting, classifying, defining process. In such a situation it is 
fatuous to talk of ‘institutional’ and ‘scientific’ schools in the subject; 
more so to make comparisons between them.'® The stage of develop- 
ment is so elementary that we need to learn all we can about the frame- 
work of formal institutions and about the situations in which these 
institutions operate. No one approach can be wholly satisfactory but 
each has its value. Much of the research done so far has been based on 
documentary evidence; but there have been ‘situational’ studies! and 
in-plant studies in which workers have been observed, and questioned 
by interviews and questionnaires.1* 

The emphasis needs to be changed from documentary studies to 
empirical investigations only because information is lacked about situ- 
ations. But in order to understand current situations they must be 
related to their historical developments. It has been rightly pointed out 
that much published work about situations in factories ‘shows a deplor- 
able lack of historical understanding and sometimes a failure to 
appreciate the nature of the “situation” studied due to ignorance of the 
framework of formal institutions which surround it’.1 There must not, 
in Labour Sociology, be the dichotomy between history and empirical 
research which exists between Social Anthropology and Ethnology. 
History, as I explained earlier, provides a motive force in the collective 
behaviour of labour; to leave it out is like neglecting the need to eat 
when examining attitudes to work. 

The need in method is for a modified anthropological approach 
merged with an historical analysis. How to synthesize the two is a prob- 
lem which has not yet been tackled effectively in Sociology generally. 
But it must be done in Labour Sociology. The approach should be 
problem-centred so as to give the work point and to assist in the col- 
lection of data. The breadth of the approach depends on the nature of 
the problem. Obviously more external data would be required in an 
investigation of a labour problem in Malaya than in London. In the 
first place a lot of information about workers in London can be assumed 
to be known whereas the same is not true for Malaya; and secondly 
labour problems in Malaya are superimposed on a society which has 
deeply entrenched non-industrial traditions and customs. The method 
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of anthropological abstraction should be used wherever possible. That 
is, a labour problem should be treated for a particular and limited 
investigation. 

In the choice of a problem for study some thought should be given 
to the use to which the results should be put. Labour Sociology will 
not develop usefully unless comparative studies can be made. An in- 
vestigation of a minute factory situation, such as is frequently carried 
out in the U.S.A., may be a useful exercise for a post-graduate student 
but it is not likely to be of further value unless many such investigations 
of similar atomistic situations are carried out and even then one would 
only be able to conclude about that type of situation. The problems 
should be broad enough to have some general significance and to make 
it a feasible task to relate the conclusions which have been reached 
about them. 

If Labour Sociology is approached in the manner I have described 
we may equip ourselves to talk sensibly about commonplace behaviour, 


and, who knows, we may even be able to predict with some degree of 
accuracy. 


NOTES 


1 Principles of Political Economy, by 
David Ricardo, p. 5. (in The Works of 
David Ricardo, by J. R. McCulloch). 


® Ibid., pp. 14-15. 
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admitted that wage movements could 
affect value. See Letters of Ricardo to Mal- 
thus, edited by James Bonar, p. xvii. 
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P- 57- 
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7 Ibid., p. 151. 
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term discipline see Some Sociological Pros- 
pects by Donald G. MacRae; Transac- 
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logy, 1956, vol. VIII, p. 297. 
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1° See ‘Industrial Relations. Studies in 
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THE AIMS OF INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIOLOGY—SOME REFLECTIONS* 


W. H. Scott 


HE PURPOSE of this short paper is to review the present 

position of industrial sociology as an academic discipline. It will 

focus therefore on its approach, its field of inquiry, the selection 
of problems for study, the methods used and the present provision for 
its pursuit. The treatment will be analytical rather than descriptive, 
since it can be assumed that most sociologists will have some knowledge 
of particular developments and various researches in this field, and 
only passing reference will therefore be made to them. 


WHAT IS INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY? 


There is still a tendency to use the term compendiously, to refer to 
all developments in the study of social relations in industry, in a manner 
which is reminiscent of the way in which the role of sociology itself was 
seen at one time simply as synoptic. This tendency of course is indic- 
ative of the developmental stage of the subject, but is quite illegitimate 
and emphasizes the need for clarification of the special position of 
industrial sociology. 

But if the aim of industrial sociology is not synthesis, nor its in- 
spiration eclectic, neither should it be confused, at the other extreme, 
with certain specific and established developments in the study of 
industrial problems. It is not, for example, industrial psychology, which 
is still preoccupied with the relation between individual abilities and 
job requirements, and with small group analysis; nor is it ‘industrial 
relations’, as this term is used in the Universities by people who con- 
tinue to emphasize the descriptive analysis of the formal organization 
of trade unions and of collective bargaining; nor is it industrial psychi- 
atry, which in its research seems to confuse analysis and prescription, 
and to elevate the therapeutic over the scientific role of the researcher; 
nor, finally, is it labour sociology, an approach which appears to be 


* I am indebted to my colleague, J. A. Banks, for helpful comments on the draft of this 
article. 
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preoccupied with analysis of the institutions of labour as such. Whilst 
the latter is an area which is as legitimate as any other for the selection 
of problems for study, and whilst there may be a limited range of 
problems which can be studied fruitfully in vacuo, as it were, we shall 
suggest below that priority should be given to a framework of analysis 
which emphasizes the interrelations between groups and institutions. 
In short, our approach should be industrial; we should avoid both the 
employee- and the management-oriented approach. 

In terms of his approach and frame of reference, the industrial socio- 
logist is quite simply a specialized practitioner in the field of sociology. 
He regards social structure, values and ideologies as of predominant if 
not decisive importance, and is concerned therefore with the analysis and 
interpretation of the relations between behaviour and social structure. 
In this endeavour, he seeks to utilize the conceptual tools and systematic 
knowledge of institutions which have been developed by the sociologist. 
But he has a special concern with organizations, and with the relations 
between them, and for the analysis of these the necessary theoretical 
equipment is only beginning to emerge.’ This concern may mature in 
time as the distinctive contribution of the industrial sociologist, although 
one may hope that those who study political institutions may also con- 
tribute. There are also differences of emphasis in respect of problem 
selection and of methods. The industrial sociologist has been more 
prone than the general sociologist to select for study problems of fairly 
short-term practical significance, and he has been more wedded to field 
investigation. These aspects will be discussed below. 


THE FIELD 


The industrial sociologist’s field of study consists of industrial institu- 
tions and organizations, the relations between them, and, in turn, the 
links between industrial phenomena and the institutions of the wider 
society. In a sense, the problem is where to stop, for in industrial as in 
other societies there is a close interdependence between economic and 
other social institutions, and an understanding of this is essential to 
fruitful analysis in either sphere. In the past the industrial sociologist 
has been criticized for a rather myopic preoccupation with his factory, 
or rather with limited segments of it. This is now changing, as the 
importance of the interrelatedness of the various elements in the social 
system of an organization, and of the organization itself and the wider 
society, is increasingly recognized. This, however, is not to suggest, as 
some would seem to imply, that the industrial sociologist has an 
obligation to pursue the argument, in the field, wherever it may lead, 
even were this possible, although the relative lack of adequate system- 
atic data about the non-industrial institutions of our society is often an 
embarrassment in the analysis of industrial problems. A certain 
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specialization, particularly in dealing with a large and complex field, 
has much to commend it, and whilst his own immediate field remains 
comparatively untilled, and his resources strictly limited, the industrial 
sociologist is wise to stick to his last. But he should exhibit, in his 
thinking, a continuous concern for the interrelations between his own 
and other areas of social structure, whilst confining his field investig- 
ations to industrial problems. For more systematic data about related 
areas of our society, he must urge other sociologists to pull up their 
empirical socks. 

Interrelations also provide the key to the approach of the industrial 
sociologist in his researches in his own field. All systematic study faces 
a dual problem of selection; a field of study, and a problem within it, 
must be chosen, and a selective framework of analysis must be adopted 
for the study if systematic results are to be achieved. In our present state 
of ignorance, the choice of a field of study is relatively unimportant, and 
work groups, trade unions, the labour movement, management-union 
relations, and managerial recruitment or organization—or any of the 
other current fashions—are likely to be as fruitful as the next one. But, 
the industrial sociologist would suggest, with one very important proviso. 
Whilst any of these areas may be legitimate for problem selection, on 
the other hand it would often be fatal to allow one’s analytical frame- 
work, and hence one’s empirical investigations, to be delimited by it. 
For all systematic study should be guided by the desirability of identify- 
ing and clarifying significant relations, and particularly those which 
are considered most likely to have an important influence on behaviour. 
Since the sociologist in particular is aware of the importance of the 
concept of social system, and of the functional interdependence of the 
various, and especially the adjacent, areas of social structure, his 
approach to the study of a problem in the industrial field must be 
heavily influenced by this awareness. 

Thus, for example, for the analysis of many trade-union problems he 
would regard some study of the situation of the membership in their 
work places, and indeed of managerial behaviour and policy therein 
also, as essential; a fruitful study of workshop activity, employee atti- 
tudes or work groups likewise requires an understanding, inter alia, of the 
occupational composition and characteristics of the work force as a 
whole, the technology of the plant, and management organization and 
behaviour; and the latter is related to ideology, scale of enterprise, the 
nature of ownership and control, social class and educational history. 
Many other examples could be taken, for the tendency amongst those 
concerned with the study of industrial relationships who are not socio- 
logists is still to confine their conceptual framework to the phenomena 
immediately associated with the particular problem with which they 
are concerned. The literature relating to the study of work groups, 
supervisory behaviour, management organization, collective bargaining 
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and trade-union problems——to cite again merely some of the principal 
offenders—presents a welter of narrowly conceived inquiries which at 
best provide useful descriptive data and a stimulus to further investig- 
ation. The industrial sociologist’s problem, again, is to know where to 
stop, for since selection and delimitation are essential, it is just as stupid 
to attempt too much as to be preoccupied with the immediacies under 
one’s nose. In the first place, of course, we should insist that selection 
implies a delimitation of the factors or variables to be studied, and not 
a confinement of our inquiries within the spatial limits suggested by 
the immediate location of our problem, be they those of the board 
room, the shop floor or the union branch. Granted this assumption, 
our problem is to avoid a framework of analysis which is so general and 
compendious as to preclude effective empirical investigation, because 
it is insufficiently precise for the purpose and the resources at our dis- 
posal would in any case make it impracticable, and on the other hand 
to resist the temptation to undertake studies which are so delimited, as 
regards either theoretical content or research locale, that the results are 
almost inevitably negative or trivial. If we seek to tread this middle 
road, we achieve not only a more adequate analysis of the particular 
problems with which we are concerned, but also promote the integra- 
tion of theory and empirical work by encouraging the emergence of 
what R. K. Merton has called ‘theories of the middle range’.* 

Finally in this connection, and whilst admitting that this has been 
neglected hitherto, the industrial sociologist today is increasingly aware 
of the importance of, and his own responsibility for, synthesis. This 
applies both to work in his own field and to the links between this work 
and the contributions of other disciplines in the same areas. If, as sug- 
gested above, empirical work should be more broadly conceived but 
must nevertheless be limited in scope, it is essential that systematiz- 
ation should proceed more rapidly as research contributions increase, 
particularly so far as overlapping or related areas are concerned. At the 
same time, the industrial sociologist should seek to emphasize the dis- 
tinctiveness—and hence also the limitations—of his own approach in 
comparison with those of the economist and psychologist to similar 
problems, and this he cannot do unless he is aware of developments 
in these subjects. This of course is not to suggest that he should regard 
himself primarily as a social technologist, either in research or teaching, 
but rather the opposite. Nevertheless, his frequent concern with 
industrial change and policy underlines the importance of an awareness 
of his own limitations and. of the contributions of other disciplines. In 
passing now to examine this concern, we may note that tentative 
systematizations are beginning to appear.* 
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PROBLEM SELECTION 


Industrial sociology, as it has developed in this country in the post- 
war years, has undoubtedly been preoccupied with the analysis of 
problems of concern to those interested in the development of industrial 
and social policy. Moreover, the relative paucity of resources available 
to sociology in the Universities, and the disinclination of most of the few 
academic sociologists to engage in fieldwork in industry, has meant an 
almost exclusive reliance on short-term ‘outside’ funds for research. 
This reliance, and the emphasis on ‘problem-centred’ inquiries, are of 
course related, but dependence on external sponsoring of research is not 
the only, or necessarily the main, factor involved. Persons who engage 
in extensive field research in this and other branches of sociology tend 
to have an active interest in constructive social change themselves, and 
this naturally colours their choice of research problems. Indeed, 
research in other areas is just as ‘problem-centred’ as that in industry. 
But this orientation has aroused concern, lest the work be skimped, 
and a desire to produce speedy results should lead to a lack of theoretical 
sophistication and methodological rigour.* Although it is an interesting 
sidelight on academic values here, that these criticisms seem to have 
been more marked than in other countries where similar work has 
developed since the last war, and to have come often from those who 
have little personal experience of, or record in, empirical research, the 
concern they express is a legitimate one, and appears to have been borne 
out, to some extent at least, by events. 

Although anumber of studies of merit have been published during the 
last ten years, it is idle to deny that the field is still beset by a rather 
high proportion of superficial reports and, indeed, uncompleted pro- 
jects—in the sense that they have not issued in publications of academic 
status which allow the work to be evaluated and utilized by other 
research workers. This is certainly a matter of concern, for in addition 
to the obvious reasons, it is desirable, when resources are very limited, 
that they should be employed to the maximum advantage, if the subject 
is to develop and to be consolidated. Although it is a sobering thought 
that if one studies inventories of research in, for example, the U.S.A., 
where empirical work in industrial sociology has of course a longer 
history and is much more substantially endowed, one reaches very much 
the same conclusion about the quantity and quality of output in terms 
of input, this affords no ground for complacency, since our resources 
are meagre in comparison and our activities find little acceptance in the 
Universities. 

The situation here is aot to be attributed primarily, however, either 
to the preoccupation with ‘problem-centred’ research or to dependence 
on ‘outside’ support. In my experience there is little or no pressure, and 
certainly no improper pressure, exerted by the main sponsoring bodies, 
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D.S.1.R. and the Foundations, to influence how research is planned and 
executed; there is simply agreement on a broad field of interest, the 
selection of which, of course, the sponsoring body often influences—but 
this is largely irrelevant to the question of the quality, and outcome, of 
the research undertaken. Nor, in my opinion—and this will be pursued 
further below—is there any reason why ‘problem-centred’ research 
should not be, theoretically and methodologically, as sound and reward- 
ing as any other kind—and sometimes more so! The main reason why 
greater progress has not been made lies in the circumstances mentioned 
above—the lack of support for sociology in most Universities, and the 
lack of interest in empirical work in industry on the part of most of the 
relatively small number of academic sociologists. Thus, for the pro- 
motion of research, it has often been necessary to appoint as project 
leaders persons trained either wholly or predominantly in other fields, 
and to recruit and to train a new cadre of fieldworkers—of whom again 
a high proportion have not been graduates in sociology. The recent 
expansion of teaching in sociology, and of careers in related fields, has 
of course made it doubly difficult to attract good graduates into a career 
in research, although in the longer term this should improve the position. 
Thus the post-war decade has to be regarded largely as a development 
and training period, during which the wastage has been high, but 
during which sufficient progress has been made at a small number of 
centres, both within and without the Universities, to give promise of a 
richer harvest during the next ten years. This however is contingent 
upon a continuation of support, and to some extent support of a different 
kind, and we shall return to this aspect below. 

The ‘problem-centred’ approach to the selection of subjects for study 
is no less worthy than any other, except perhaps to those who regard elab- 
orate system-building alone as respectable, or who bilk at participation 
in the time-consuming and often fatiguing task of fieldwork in industry. 
To demonstrate its illegitimacy, it would be necessary to show that our 
systematic empirical knowledge is weaker in areas other than those 
upon which research tends at the moment to focus, or that theoretical 
needs dictate a diversion of resources. These two considerations are of 
course interrelated, but he would be a brave man who would seek to 
establish either at the moment. Our systematic knowledge of the social 
structure of our own society is still weak in general, and hitherto indus- 
trial institutions have perhaps been neglected more than others; it is 
difficult to contend that the balance has yet been adequately redressed. 
Within industrial research itself, it can certainly be shown that biases 
have been present and that workers have received more attention 
than managements, firms more than trade unions and employers’ 
associations, and industrial organizations themselves more than the 
relations between industry and community; but present trends in re- 
search are moving precisely in the direction of seeking to remedy these 
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shortcomings, as work becomes theoretically more sophisticated and the 
need for a broader approach is recognized. As regards theoretical needs, 
the development of the kind of ‘middle range’ theory in which indus- 
trial sociologists are interested will be promoted by intensive fieldwork 
which is therefore relatively limited in scope, and the replication of 
projects of this kind in different situations. On the first count, it may be 
said that most ‘problem-centred’ research is of this kind, whilst on the 
second we are not yet blessed with that plethora of empirical studies 
which alone would permit us to make authoritative decisions about the 
selection of problems and locations for future study. At the moment, the 
crucial consideration is not the subject or location of a study, but that 
the study itself should be as sound as the development of theory and 
techniques permit. Given this important condition, ‘problem-centred’ 
research may have positive advantages. Subjects deemed ‘problem 
areas’ by the public or those responsible for industrial policy are 
usually areas in which change is occurring or is imminent, and socio- 
logists do not need to be told that, given the possibility of study over 
time, such areas can be particularly fruitful for the observation of 
significant relationships. One need hardly add, incidentally, that if a 
useful contribution can be made to the process of change, unpalatable 
though it may prove to be immediately, this is likely in the longer run 
to assist in the consolidation of the discipline. 

All this, however, as already implied, rests upon one essential proviso 
—that increasing attention is given to the need for systematization and 
theoretical development. Beginnings are now being made, but this is not 
before time, and more needs to be done during the next few years, 
although again we should appreciate that this could not be, and perhaps 
should not be, a priority during the kind of developmental period 
through which we have passed. But opportunities for systematization 
and for creative thinking must be provided increasingly in the future, 
if theoretical development, and hence the quality of ongoing field 
research, are to be advanced. These activities are also essential for, 
and would of course encompass, periodic reviews of the need for an 
increasing selectivity in the choice of subjects for research. Moreover, 
lest it be assumed that we regard fieldwork as the only worthwhile kind 
of empirical inquiry, it should be emphasized that an increasing con- 
cern with systematization should certainly include a fuller, and more 
sophisticated, analysis of existing data relevant to industry which is 
published by governmental and other agencies. A lot of information is 
already published, or can be obtained without undue difficulty from 
existing sources, on, for example, occupational structure, wage rates 
and earnings, the labour policies of employers and unions, the size of 
firms, and levels of technology; and it does not need much imagination 
to appreciate that a number of hypotheses lie in the interrelations 
between these areas which could be pursued a long way without 
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investment in field research. In the present state of public knowledge, it 
is true that fieldwork would often still be necessary, at least ultimately, 
for definitive results; but this is not to deny that more systematization 
of this kind should proceed parallel to, and in appropriate cases prior 
to, fieldwork, and thus provide a more adequate ‘extensive’ framework 
within which ‘intensive’ studies could develop more fruitfully. Again, 
important beginnings have been made—K. G. J. C. Knowles’ work 
on Strikes, for example—but principally by non-sociologists, and 
sociologists themselves should undoubtedly do more. Indeed, this is a 
contribution which those sociologists, who for one reason or another are 
unable to undertake substantial fieldwork, could well make. 

I would re-emphasize, however, that it is only in the need for more 
systematization and creative thinking that there is any useful distinction 
between ‘fundamental’ and ‘problem-centred’ research activities at 
present, apart of course from the ‘applied research’, or rather consult- 
ancy, which consists predominantly in seeking to apply existing know- 
ledge to the interpretation of a practical problem, rather than to study 
it in order to advance knowledge Many however seem to stigmatize 
all ‘problem-centred’ research as ‘applied’, and to yearn for more 
‘fundamental’ or ‘pure’ research, usually of an unspecified kind. If this - 
represented a plea for more systematization and hard thought it 
would be unexceptionable, but usually it implies a distinction between 
subjects or areas of research, with an obvious bias against ‘problem- 
centred’ work. 

Yet, as I have suggested, given theoretical and technical competence, 
there is no reason in our present state of empirical ignorance why a 
thoroughgoing study of joint consultation, incentives or management 
organization, for example, should not contribute as much, if not more, 
to the development of the subject and its theory as an analysis of the 
courtship habits of confidential secretaries—or any other topic which 
might be assumed, if mistakenly, to have few practical implications. 
This assumes of course that there should be a fairly continuous and 
mutually fruitful relation between the development of theory and of 
empirical work, but this happily is a truism to which a majority would 
now appear to subscribe. What is of primary concern at the moment is 
the quality of our work rather than the subject we are working upon, 
and this must depend increasingly upon systematization and theoretical 
development. These must be neglected to some extent if work in 
industrial sociology remains overwhelmingly dependent on ‘outside’ 
support, for they cannot receive sufficient attention if one has to pass 
rapidly from one field project to another. A radical change in the basis 
of support at present given by sponsoring bodies is unlikely, and the 
consolidation of the subject depends therefore on fuller support within 
the Universities, a question to which we shall return below. 
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METHODS 


These may perhaps be dealt with summarily, for some methodo- 
logical points have already been touched upon, and, at the level of 
techniques, these are not of course distinctly different from those used 
in other areas of social investigation. One further methodological point 
may however be noted, and a brief comment made about techniques. 

Of all sociologists, industrial sociologists have been wedded most 
firmly to the importance of field investigation, and although this has 
been associated with some lack of theoretical sophistication in the early 
stages, it constitutes its main strength and foundation for future pro- 
gress. But in a relatively new field of empirical inquiry, a methodo- 
logical dilemma must always be faced. Assuming the existence of some 
relevant theory, should empirical investigation concentrate on the 
testing of specific and narrow theoretical propositions in many situ- 
ations, or should it seek to utilize a broader and more inclusive 
framework of analysis which, if only for reasons of time and energy, 
will delimit the number of cases studied, since the inquiries will be 
intensive rather than extensive? Industrial sociologists have invariably 
adopted the latter alternative and, at least in those inquiries which 
have sought to utilize and to contribute to theory, they have tended to 
employ a framework of analysis which, whilst recognizing the need for 
selection, has been sufficiently broad not only to test prior propositions 
but also to allow of the collection of related data whose possible 
significance was not predicted. They tend therefore to try to achieve more 
precise conclusions by moving from the fairly general to the more 
particular, rather than by the successive testing of a large number of 
particular propositions. The main reason is probably their belief in the 
complexity and interrelatedness of social phenomena, and therefore 
that the testing of narrow hypotheses is inevitably inconclusive in the 
social field. Which course will in the long run contribute most to the 
development of general theory must remain open to doubt, and 
certainly cannot yet be determined in the light of the very limited 
amount of work of each kind which has been completed. If the industrial 
sociologist’s ability to make valid generalizations is still very limited, it 
cannot be said that macro-analysis has yet contributed significantly to 
understanding, as distinct from systematic description; and he has the 
consolation of at least a limited understanding of some situations, and 
the prospect, as his intensive studies multiply, of identifying particular 
propositions which may be tested in a wider variety of situations with 
more positive reward. 

As regards techniques, the position is not markedly different from 
that in other areas of research. There has been an excessive reliance on 
‘indirect’ observation, particularly as represented in the use of the 
personal interview based on a questionnaire; whilst these will remain 
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indispensable to acquire certain kinds of data systematically, and 
particularly information of a demographic and attitudinal kind, there 
is a growing awareness of the need for a balanced combination of 
methods if the best results are to be achieved. Thus direct observation, 
group techniques and documentary sources and an historical approach 
are being utilized more frequently. 

Both of these considerations illustrate the industrial sociologist’s 
desire to avoid too close a domination of his work by prevailing theo- 
retical and technical fashions. On the whole, he has sought to define 
his problems in operational terms, and to adapt and to develop tools, 
both theoretical and technical, which seemed to be the most appropriate 
for the job in hand. 


CONCLUSION 


Industrial sociology is a specialized branch of sociology with a par- 
ticular interest, within its field, in the analysis of organizations and the 
relations between them, and in their links with the wider society. In 
selecting areas for study, particular attention has been given to prob- 
lems of concern to members of the community, and the industrial 
sociologist has been convinced, in a developmental period, of the 
overriding importance of intensive fieldwork. These should remain 
priorities, but now that we are entering a stage of consolidation there 
is a need for increasing systematization and theoretical development. 
This will be crucial for the quality of future fieldwork, teaching and 
practical application alike. 

These needs will be met, and a measure of consolidation achieved, 
only if there is fuller provision for industrial sociology within the 
Universities. In particular, more established senior posts are required 
if systematization is to proceed and the quality of research is to be 
enhanced. Even senior research workers whose tenure is limited, and 
who during that tenure have a pressing and often exclusive commitment 
to a particular project, cannot undertake this; nor, during a period 
when student numbers will increase without, in all probability, a 
commensurate expansion of staff, can existing teachers tackle it ad- 
equately, even assuming that they are equipped and inclined so to do. 
_We need more senior posts which are recognized as carrying a special 
responsibility for research, although their holders must of course take a 
part in teaching and other University activities. I am convinced not 
only that this is the one way in which the need for consolidation of a 
developing subject can be met, but also that, tactically, in view of the 
pressing demands of teaching, it is the only ground upon which we are 
likely to be successful in getting the necessary provision made. We 
continue to move in this direction at Liverpool, and one hopes that 
similar developments may occur elsewhere. 
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THE DYNAMICS OF JOINT 
CONSULTATION* 


Friedrich Fuerstenberg 


O DEVISE a social organization of industry acceptable to the 

majority of those employed in it remains one of the essential 

problems of present-day society. In particular, the making of 
decisions and the exercise of authority give rise to crucial conflicts. 
Joint Consultation seeks among other things to establish formal dis- 
cussion of questions of mutual interest between management and 
employees and so make decisions more acceptable to the latter. Scien- 
tific investigations of its effects upon the social structure of industry have 
tended to focus upon the organizational setting and structure of the 
machinery rather than upon its dynamic aspects. This study set out to 
analyse Joint Consultation in a nationalized enterprise not as an 
institution with fixed rules to be applied in a predictable fashion, but 
rather as a social process changing the social system. From December 
1956 to May 1957 an investigation was made into the structure and 
functioning of Joint Consultation in the enterprise concerned, including 
an analysis of the work of several committees. After this, attention was 
focused on the work of one local committee and its development over a 
period of four years; minutes of the meetings were analysed and members 
of the committee were interviewed. 


THE GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Joint Consultation was set up in this industry by Act of Parliament 
and its form specified in a national agreement between management and 
the unions. The number of local committees increased from 18 in 1948 
to 44 in 1957: these vary considerably in the number of employees 
represented, the smallest representing 5, the largest 1,205 persons. 
Meetings usually take place quarterly but special meetings can be 
arranged at any time upon request. A striking feature of the joint con- 
sultative system is the large number of committees, due to the complex 


* The author is indebted to Mr. B. C. Roberts and Mr. J. H. Smith of the London School 
of Economics who provided valuable research contacts, and to the British Council for giving 
financial support. 
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organization of the enterprise and the large number of unions involved. 
In some units, local joint committees have been set to deal with matters 
common to several different groups of employees. The industry employs 
one personnel officer full-time on local committee matters. Personnel 
officers also act as management secretaries responsible for preparing the 
meetings and the minutes. Some activities of these committees are 
shown below: 


' 
I 
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The Working of Local Committees 1955-6 





1955 1956 | 
| Number of Local Committees 49 | 40 
| Number of Local Joint Committees 12 11 
Number of ordinary meetings | 1342 188 
Number of special meetings 71 80 
Number of separate items discussed 1,273 950 
related to production 407 263 
related to working conditions 255 314 
related to agreements 264 | 156 
miscellaneous 347 217 
| Items introduced by management 177 249 
Items introduced by employees 1,096 701 
| Number of differences referred to a higher level 6 10 | 











Though these figures do not permit any conclusions regarding an overall 
trend they do indicate how far the initiative is placed in the hands of 
employee representatives. One committee minute recorded that only 
once in 8 years had the local management placed an item on the agenda. 

Once Joint Consultation was introduced, difficulties concerning both 
its scope and organization immediately arose. A personnel officer 
reports: ‘At one Committee meeting it was seriously suggested by a 
management representative that promotion should be by secret ballot. 
One Local Committee met with 13 local management and employee 
representatives and g full time trade union officials present.’ Every- 
where there was disagreement regarding the functions of the new system. 
While some people maintained it meant ‘management by committee’, 
others stressed the purely consultative or ‘advisory’ character of the 
local committees. The precise scope of Joint Consultation was also un- 
clear. The national agreement permitted any subject to be discussed but 
decisions that would alter collective agreements or affect persons not 
represented in the committee concerned could not be taken at the 
local level. 

The development of Joint Consultation was as a result left chiefly to 
those on the spot; and success or failure of a local committee depended 
upon the negotiating skill of its members and their ability to make 
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necessary adjustments. Neither the management nor the employee 
representatives found it easy to do this. Members of management 
believed that their task was leadership through responsibility for plant 
organization and procedure; while the employee representatives set out 
to challenge management’s right to decision-making, at the same time 
avoiding any responsibility for decisions on their part because they had 
no ‘blue-print’ executive powers. 

It is often argued that management traditions create opposition to 
joint problem-solving. This seems to be only partly true. ‘Tradition’ 
is often simply the inertia of a social system that has not found the way 
to adjust and redefine obsolescent roles and functions. In many of the 
committees studied the management resistance to Joint Consultation 
seemed to be the result not so much of tradition, but rather of the 
failure to develop a programme aimed at modifying the social structure 
of the enterprise. Where management has accepted the idea that they 
must seek such an adjustment, Joint Consultation has been used as a 
valuable instrument for introducing change and making it mutually 
acceptable. Thus Joint Consultation requires not only an active union 
but also a dynamic and forward-looking management. The following 
case study illustrates these points. 


PATTERNS OF CONSULTATION IN A LOCAL COMMITTEE 


The local committee represented 430 supervisors and instructors, all 
organized in a single union. It was generally described as the best 
committee in the plant. There had been considerable continuity of 
membership; the labour turnover of the staff represented was 22 per 
cent in 1955. The analysis of the minutes of this committee and inter- 
views with managers and employee representatives revealed clearly 
that it was the strategy of the employees which shaped the work of the 
committee. There was no coherent management strategy, for which 
there were three main reasons. First, the enterprise was part of a 
nationalized industry in which management in general was undergoing 
profound changes. Secondly, the local management concerned had 
little industrial experience (in the words of one person interviewed, 
there was a ‘distinct lack of orientation’). Thirdly, since 1948 there had 
been several changes of personnel directors at the national level, a fact 
which had led to some contradiction and confusion. Employee strategy 
on the other hand was directed towards three clear-cut objectives— 
recognition, information and action. 


PRESSURE FOR RECOGNITION 


The minutes of the committee show the importance attached to 
prestige questions and the desire of employees to be recognized as 
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equals. At a special meeting arranged at their request, employee re- 
presentatives asked how supervisors could be expected to maintain 
discipline if they themselves were treated like ‘dishonest children’. 
‘Incidents of this nature were destroying the goodwill that had been 
built up over the years. . . . Employee representatives referred to a 
notice intimating that disciplinary action would be taken against 
Inspection Staff failing to sign-in, and requested that it should be with- 
drawn. . . . After some discussion it was agreed that the expression 
“disciplinary” should be disregarded. . . . Employee representatives 
were still of the opinion that the charge-hands’ status was lowered as a 
result of the Management’s decision to withdraw their authority to 
sign requisitions. They requested that the old procedure should be 
reintroduced so that the time wasted at present could be avoided. .. . 
After discussion it was agreed that all Assistant Foremen would be 
allowed to sign movement notes.’ Two months later charge-hands were 
again allowed to sign requisitions. This issue is particularly interesting 
also as it shows how often efficiency questions develop into discussion of 
status problems. 

On the whole employee representatives have been quite successful in 
obtaining recognition as equal partners; progress was summed up by 
one representative as follows: ‘Initially management were sitting tight 
as management. They spent most of the time pointing out how much 
management would be able to tell us. Today management very much 


respects our point of view. I am absolutely free to say anything I want 
to say. We receive equal tratment.’ 


PRESSURE FOR INFORMATION 


The problem of providing ample information to the staff represent- 
atives is a crucial one in Joint Consultation. Unless management’s 
policy and the basic facts that determine it are known, the staff will 
always be suspicious. On the other hand, managers often feel that to 
give detailed information is tantamount to being checked and judged by 
subordinates who lack the necessary knowledge to do this fairly. 

Again and again the minutes record complaints by employee rep- 
resentatives about the lack of timely information. For example, ‘Staff 
Representatives referred to the recently adopted system operating in 
the Outside Run Gang and asked why Joint Consultation had not been 
carried out before its introduction’. Another, ‘Employee Represent- 
atives expressed surprise to hear that a permanent night shift had been 
introduced without any consultation’, At one meeting arranged at 
management’s request, employee representatives registered a strong 
protest at receiving only 10 minutes’ notice of the meeting. At another 
special meeting the employee representatives considered that joint con- 
sultation meant that Management should tell employees what they had 
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in mind, not what they had decided to do. Decisions should not be made 
before consultation had taken place. As one employee representative 
said: ‘Initially we had a lot of problems due to lack of information and 
a great number of differences arose from that’. Another stated: ‘We 
want to know management’s proposals before decisions are reached. We 
would not accept notification instead of consultation.’ A personnel 
officer agreed: ‘So much of employee questioning and criticism is due to 
lack of information before the event and questioning after the event 
invariably takes the form of criticism’. But the presentation of inform- 
ation has far wider implications than these statements suggest. Inform- 
ation to the consultative committee may lead to discussion which, if the 
staff representatives are sufficiently powerful, will turn to negotiation. 
If no agreement is reached the recording of a ‘difference’ between 
management and employees will be unavoidable, and the whole issue 
transferred to a higher level. Whenever management provides inform- 
ation it risks a challenge to its decisions by employee representatives. 
This, of course, may happen whether the information is given or not, 
but in the industry studied, management seemed to prefer to create a 
fait accompli rather than to risk protracted arguments resulting from 
information about its intentions. It is very unlikely that Joint Con- 
sultation can be reduced to a mere exchange of information and still 
be successful; information is really important to the extent it can be 
used for considering, planning, executing and blocking action. 


PRESSURE FOR ACTION 


Most topics discussed by the committee either directly concerned or 
involved organizational changes. But the ‘action’ necessary had quite 
different meanings to the parties concerned. In theory, management 
hopes to use Joint Consultation for sanctioning its own decisions after 
some alterations. But most items on the agenda were—as already 
pointed out—introduced by employee representatives. Thus management 
was put on the defensive. At almost every meeting employees requested 
action that meant altering the management’s intentions: and in order 
to enforce this request employee representatives usually threatened to 
ban overtime, to work to rule, or to stop performing certain duties. The 
usual objection to management’s decisions was that it had breached the 
agreement calling for Joint Consultation before changing work methods 
and conditions. As almost every decision made by management affected 
the work in the unit, the employee representatives were in a strong 
position. On the other hand, Joint Consultation, as practised by this 
industry, provided a means of avoiding direct action on behalf of the 
workers, which would lead to work stoppages, in that ‘differences’ 
could be recorded which are subject to negotiations. Over the years 
the parties have come to prefer consultation to direct action. One 
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problem, however, is the delay in dealing with these ‘differences’. Thus 
staff representatives ‘expressed dissatisfaction that after eight and a 
half months, top Management had not agreed to some action on the 
Senior Inspector issue and now supported the Local Management. They 
pointed out that the “Difference” on Supervisors had been held up for 
seven months, and the one on overtime for eight months.’ Another 
minute states: ‘Staff members had the impression that unless certain 
pressure was brought to bear on management, they did not attach any 
urgency to discussing a subject at National Level’. These complaints, 
however, are only partly justified. No grievance machinery should be 
overloaded with relatively unimportant local issues for which national 
representatives have neither the time or knowledge. On the other hand, 
when ‘differences’ are handled at the higher negotiating levels, union 
representatives are given a means to influence directly the organization 
of a particular plant or workshop. From the employee point of view, the 
‘difference’ procedure is an important link between union activity at 
the national and local levels. 

Pressure for action by employees depended heavily on close co- 
operation between local and national representatives. In the committee 
studied, this mutual support was being given. The national represent- 
ative, reputed for his good knowledge of the industry, was able to 
influence the handling of recorded ‘differences’ at a higher level, while 
employee representatives built up his prestige by all possible means. 
This co-operation frequently put employee representatives several 
jumps ahead of management. At one meeting employee representatives 
complained about the inadequate allowances paid to weekly rated staff 
on temporary posting, and gave management 21 days’ notice of a ban on 
temporary postings for all union members not in receipt of special 
allowances. Management then requested the employee representatives 
to take the matter up again with their national officials; the represent- 
atives said this had already been done but they now wanted ‘some 
action’. 


JOINT CONSULTATION AS AN INSTRUMENT OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


The effect on the social system of the plant can be shown by the 
analysis of an issue that led to the recording of a ‘difference’. This arose 
from the usual protest by employee representatives that joint consult- 
ation had not preceded the introduction of a new shift. Management 
replied that the ‘new’ shift only affected two Inspectors and one Charge- 
hand for a period of two weeks. The three men were fully consulted. 
Employee representatives pointed out that ‘individual members were 
not always fully aware of all the implications of the introduction of a new 
shift’. As only three staff were involved in this case they did not feel 
that there would have been any delay in reaching an agreement, but 
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they reiterated that they should have been consulted. Management 
‘felt it was essential to keep “‘a sense of proportion” on this matter... 
and that a trend of this kind tended to take responsibility away from 
the Senior Supervisors for discussing such matters at “floor” level with 
the people most directly concerned’. After further discussion, ‘during 
which the Staff Representatives emphatically denied that they had any 
intention of taking any responsibility away from the Senior Supervisors 
—indeed they represented them—it was agreed that a “‘difference”’ be 
recorded’, 

The underlying issues in this case were described by the personnel 
officer who acts as secretary to the committee: “They do not want an 
additional shift agreed before the staff gets the additional financial 
benefit. The staff representatives want to feel that they are in the 
picture. They want to safeguard their position and want not to create 
a precedent.’ Thus the primary motive on the employee side was to 
avoid a precedent detrimental to the bargaining position of their union; 
on the management side, to resist interference by employee represent- 
atives in routine decision-making. Out of this clash of interests on the 
joint consultative committee come far-reaching consequences for social 
relations between management and employees. Whenever employees 
challenge management decisions, whatever the motive, management’s 
action is checked. This amounts to controlling action, if not before, 
then after it has been taken. Further, by recording a ‘difference’ (which 
might well be decided in their favour) employee representatives are 
attempting to change a management decision. Joint Consultation thus 
becomes genuine participation in decision-making. 

Though management maintained that the formulation and imple- 
mentation of policy must always be management’s function, the facts 
show that in the areas open to Joint Consultation not much more than 
formulation remains as a management prerogative. The decisions them- 
selves can be influenced by employee representatives, since they have 
the power to challenge them through Joint Consultation or to get them 
revoked as a result of a ‘difference’. It has been suggested that the 
consultative and executive functions cannot be separated where Joint 
Consultation functions well. The above example shows that there is 
also a strong pressure towards participation in policy-making through 
Joint Consultation; it could be suggested that where there is successful 
Joint Consultation, participation in policy-making is a rational con- 
sequence. Where two parties regularly meet over a period of several 
years, in spite of failures to agree they not only talk but also tend to act 
together. The decision that is reached within a committee can no 
longer be regarded as a ‘prerogative’ of one side. The technical implica- 
tions of the decision making may be managerial, but the social im- 
plications affect relations within the entire organization. 
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CONCLUSION 


We can now summarize the impact of Joint Consultation on the 
relations between management and employees in the unit studied. 

(1) Freedom of managerial action was definitely limited. Manage- 
ment’s influence depended no longer merely on its superior technical 
knowledge (there were quite a few issues where staff members knew 
more facts and suggested better solutions), but also on its negotiating 
skill at the meetings. 

(2) Interaction between management and employee representatives 
was usually originated by the latter. The pattern followed was: 


Management originates action. 

Staff representatives originate an inquiry or a complaint in a 
committee meeting. 

Management responds to this inquiry. 

Management agrees to reshape action; or 

The issue becomes a ‘difference’ which has to be decided at a higher 
organizational level. 


The theory of Joint Consultation suggests the following pattern: 


Management originates consultation. 
Staff representatives respond with suggestions. 
Management originates action along lines mutually agreed upon. 


In this case difficulties arise rather from differing opinions than from 
facts which challenge management’s prestige. Though both patterns 
give employee representatives a share in the shaping of decisions, in 
the committee studied this share had to be actively sought by employees. 

(3) Although the initiative accorded to management was distinctly 
influenced by employee and union intentions, the participants still 
spoke in terms of antiquated role perceptions, relics of a time where the 
division of labour was marked by a strict line between order-giving 
management and order-taking workers. There was a personnel officer 
who still thought of two groups representing ‘capital’ and ‘labour’; 
and there were union officials who, though well aware that they 
actually influenced management’s decisions, still thought that it was 
not their task to share part of the responsibility for the altered actions. 
The effect is that the frontiers between management and labour are 
no longer clear-cut. This is clearly shown by the fact that within the last 
few years the whole management group in this part of the enterprise— 
with the exception of two persons—had become members of the same 
union which represented the staff. 

(4) Despite the fact that management faces elected representatives 
of its own union across the table, this does not influence basic attitudes, 
though it might moderate the forms of debating. A representative said: 
‘The problem of dual loyalty can be reconciled. We can question any 
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management policy and the common trade union membership does 
not stop us going after them. Management are still very jealous of the 
position they hold.’ Thus the actual functions prove stronger than the 
ideological affiliation. 

(5) Despite the persistence of controversy the record of the committee 
studied is encouraging. There has been, for example, a considerable 
change in the style of the minutes. In May 1953 staff representatives 
wanted to include a statement in the minutes: ‘Staff side wish to place 
on record our dissatisfaction with the frivolous attitude of the Higher 
Management for our claims . . .’ By August 1956 the management 
side were hoping that ‘the spirit which had prevailed in the local joint 
consultative machinery would continue’. This improvement was due 
not to a change in the machinery but a change of attitudes towards 
the machinery. 

This experience underlines what the writer believes is the logic of 
joint consultation, i.e. wholehearted agreement is only possible on the 
basis of the right to disagree, as true co-operation can only be obtained 
from people who are free to refuse it. The greater authority given to 
decisions by Joint Consultation derives only from this presupposition. 





TECHNICAL ORGANIZATION AS A 
FACTOR IN SUPERVISOR-WORKER 
CONFLICT 


Some Preliminary Observations on a Study made in the 
Mining Industry? 


John H. Goldthorpe 


factors on supervisor-worker relations in the coal industry by 

examining three systems of mining. Each differs according to 
the degree of mechanization involved, the extent of the division of 
labour, and the nature of the functions required of the first-line super- 
visor; and under each of them relations between the miners and their 
immediate superior tend to assume a distinctive pattern. The main 
emphasis in the paper is placed on the ways in which different forms of 
technical organization can give rise to situations where there is a 
predisposition for supervisor-worker conflict to occur. It will be seen 
that the propensity to create tensions of this kind is not equally marked 
in the case of each system. 

The methods of mining to be studied are: 

- (i) The pre-mechanization or ‘hand-got’ system: this is taken as it 
existed in the nineteenth century, in areas other than where super- 
vision was exercised by sub-contractors, and in the early twentieth 
century after the general demise of the ‘butty’ system in favour of 
supervision by paid officials. The hand-got method began slowly to 
decline in importance after the first World War with the introduction 
of machinery underground, But even as late as 1935 it still accounted 
for nearly half the total output of this country. Today the method is 
almost extinct except in very small mines, but for the present purpose 
it is an essential starting point. 

(ii) The partially mechanized or ‘conventional’ system: it was this 
which took over from the hand-got system in the inter-war period. It 
remains today the most common technique of mining in Great Britain. 

(iii) The fully mechanized system: since nationalization this has 
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begun to replace the ‘conventional’ method, and is being developed as 
rapidly as possible by the N.C.B. In 1957, 23-0 per cent of total output 
was gained from fully mechanized faces. 

In the case of each of these forms of technical organization an attempt 
will be made to describe the essential features of the system where they 
are of relevance to this study, and this will be followed by an analysis 
of the associated pattern of supervisor-worker relations: generally, 
only the situation at the coal face will be considered. 

It should be pointed out that there were, and are, many transitional 
systems and many variations on the technical themes to be outlined. 


THE PRE-MECHANIZATION OR HAND-GOT SYSTEM 


Under this system the coal was obtained by use of a pick (sometimes 
following blasting) and was then shovelled into tubs for transportation 
to the pit-head. The men worked in twos and threes in various ‘places’ 
at the coal face. The deputy, that is, the first-line supervisor in coal- 
mining, was therefore concerned with a number of sub-groups con- 
tained within the larger group which constituted the total labour force 
in his district (see Diagrams, p. 229). 

Each of these sub-groups was a self-contained working unit. Its 
members performed all the operations necessary in winning the coal 
and loading it into the tubs. Faceworkers under this system were 
essentially craftsmen; men who had been taught their skill by their 
fathers, not trained by their employers; men who provided their own 
tools—even their own powder; men with a strong sense of independ- 
ence. Although there might well be some specialization and division of 
labour within the sub-groups, there was certainly none between them. 
This meant that there was not, therefore, any necessity for co-ordinating 
the activities of the various teams. 

The principal function of the deputy was to inspect his district to 
guard against the hazards of explosion and falls.* Those of his duties 
which brought him into more direct contact with the colliers were 
indeed limited. He had to ensure that they were working the coal in 
accordance with plans for the general development of the mine and 
that they were setting sufficient props to support the overlying strata. 
Once a week it was, in some cases, the deputy who ‘measured-up’ the 
work done by each team as the basis of their payment. But most 
important of all, after his safety duties, was the deputy’s responsibility 
for seeing that the men on his district were kept adequately supplied 
with materials—timber, etc.—and with empty tubs. 

The nature of relations between supervisor and worker under this 
by now almost extinct technique of mining can, for the most part, only 
be determined by a process of sociological reconstruction. Fortunately, 
however, there are a variety of sources, and some assurance of the 
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reliability of the impression gained is afforded by the virtual absence 
of conflicting data.* 

The colliers were skilled craftsmen working together in teams of long 
standing, often reinforced by kinship ties, which were in themselves 
complete production units. The deputy, in his role as supervisor, could 
be of little direct assistance to them in the actual work process: they 
required neither instruction nor co-ordination. Not surprisingly, there- 
fore, the colliers resented close supervision very strongly; there was a 
traditional hatred of being ‘stood over’. Carter Goodrich in his study 
of The Frontier of Control* tells how Scottish miners would show their 
resentment at ‘policing’ by refusing to work while an official was in 
their stall: “They always stop work when they see an overman coming, 
and sit down and wait till he’s gone—even take out their pipes if it’s a 
mine free from gas. They won’t let anybody watch them.’ ® Derbyshire 
miners, heard by Goodrich discussing the matter, heartily agreed that 
‘supervision is nauseous’; they could only tolerate supervisors at all 
because of their safety duties.* In a later work, significantly entitled 
The Miner’s Freedom,? Goodrich found identical attitudes among 
American colliers under the pre-mechanization system. It was their 
claim that ‘the miner is his own boss’. The spirit of the independent 
craftsman was much in evidence: ‘Why should the boss come dictatin’ 
to me where to put my shots when I pay for the powder?’ ® 

Even at the present time, in the few mines where hand-got methods 
have persisted, it appears that this outlook has persisted also. Hazel 
Heughan, writing in 1953 of miners from the dying, and by now 
virtually extinct coalfield around Shotts in Lanarkshire, states that: 


The Shotts miners consider themselves the servants of no-one, and claim 
proof of it, for example, in their pride that they do not pick up a shovel 
and work just because the ‘gaffer’ has appeared if they had been resting 
before he came, and that if they are working they will stop to have a talk 
with him.® 


Thus it can be seen that conflict could, and almost inevitably would 
arise if the supervisor tried to interfere unduly with the collier as he did 
his own job, in his own way, at his own pace, and with his own equip- 
ment. The colliers saw the supervisor simply as a watchman acting on 
behalf of the management and the law: so long as they worked in the 
right place and obeyed safety regulations, he had no need, and no 
right to intervene: he had no direct part to play in the work of winning 
the coal. 

However, although there would be fierce hostility shown towards a 
deputy seen as acting beyond the scope of his proper role, for the 
supervisor who did not interfere unduly with the colliers while they 
were actually at work, there were not, compared with the situation 
under later technical systems, many other points of contact with the 
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worker of a kind likely to lead to conflict. Disputes could, and did, 
arise if it was the deputy who was responsible for measuring up, but 
frequently this was the concern of a special, higher official.'® On the 
other hand, the deputy had no need to concern himself with seeing that 
the men arrived at and left their places at any rigidly fixed times, or 
even that they came to the mine regularly: payment was on a piece- 
rate basis and overheads were very low. Moreover, if one place stood 
idle, or made only slow progress, this would not affect the working of a 
mine as a whole; only the pay packets of the colliers concerned would 
suffer. The deputy was rarely called upon to harass the men into greater 
efforts; he had no rigid progress schedule to maintain. It was, appar- 
ently, accepted by management and workers alike that the collier was 
in fact a kind of independent petty contractor, and that how much, 
and when and how hard he worked, was more his affair than the 
company’s. Discipline in the sense in which it is usually understood 
in industry, that is as some form of control exerted upon the worker 
from above, was in this situation, virtually absent. The discipline that 
was necessary came in fact from within the work-group itself, which, 
as Trist and Bamforth have phrased it, possessed the quality of 
‘responsible autonomy’.* 

The system of technical organization influenced supervisor-worker 
relations in one other important way. As was described, the deputy 
had the duty of acting in a ‘service’ capacity towards the men at the 
face, seeing that they were kept well supplied with materials and 
empty tubs; this fact was of some significance in determining the 
relationship between them, for it stressed that it was the collier, the 
man who actually won the coal, who was the key figure in the mine: 
his was the most difficult, dangerous and yet most vital function. All 
other grades, even including his formal superior, the deputy, performed 
what were essentially ancillary roles. It seems to be the case that the 
supervisors generally accepted this position. Goodrich even writes: ‘I 
have heard bosses explaining failure in car supply and the like rather 
apologetically to the miners fully as often as I have heard miners 
apologetic to the bosses about their work.’ 3? 

The superiority of the deputy, so far as formal organization went, 
was counter-balanced by the fact that functionally, as it were, he was 
subordinate to the collier. Thus, even had the deputy been required to 
direct operations at the face, he was hardly in the best position to 
command, 


To sum up the position it could be said that under the pre-mechaniz- 
ation system of mining, the deputy, in his role as supervisor, had a 
comparatively limited amount of contact with the men at the face. He 
was not called upon to exercise any greater degree of discipline. Unless 
he gave the impression that he was keeping a closer watch on the 
colliers than they thought necessary, there could arise few situations 
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in which conflict was inherent. The most frequent contact the deputy 
had with the faceworker was in his role as the latter’s ‘auxiliary’. 

One final point might be made with regard to the hand-got system. 
Considering the situation off the coal face, a very different set of super- 
visor-worker relations were apparently to be found. The ‘putters’, 
‘trammers’ or ‘drivers’, that is the workers, often youths, who had the 
task of getting the tubs to and from the coal face were under the direct 
control of the deputy. In order to maintain good service to the colliers, 
the deputy had to deploy these haulage workers to the best advantage, 
to see that they worked hard enough to meet the demands from the 
face, and to ensure that none of them, possibly as a result of bribes, 
favoured one team of colliers with a better supply than others. In 
other words, it was essential for the smooth running of the mine that 
the deputy should enforce a high degree of discipline. Moreover, if 
supplies fell behind, the deputy was liable to fall foul of both colliers 
and higher management, so it is not surprising to learn that often the 
haulage workers were bullied and harassed, and that they in turn were 
often concerned with deceiving the deputy. Most mining autobio- 
graphies relating to the period in question will provide evidence of 
this state of affairs. A good example is that of Thomas Burt.?* Goodrich’s 
work in America also provides corroboration.!4 

In sharp contrast with the situation at the face, the supervisor had 
in his charge a group of unskilled, juvenile or inferior grade workmen, 
in a situation where rigid control was needed and in which he was 
often subject to external pressure. Conflict between supervisor and 
worker seems, in this case, to have been a fairly common occurrence. 


THE PARTIALLY MECHANIZED OR ‘CONVENTIONAL’ SYSTEM 


With this system the coal is cut by machine, a charge is usually fired 
to cause it to fall, and then it is loaded by hand on to a conveyor belt. 
The mine works 24 hours a day, completing in this period a single 
cycle of operations carried out by three separate shifts of workers: 
two preparation shifts (the ‘cutting’ and ‘ripping’ shifts) and then 
the filling shift, which employs the most men and which will be princi- 
pally referred to in subsequent analysis. No shift can begin its own 
work until that of the preceding shift has been completed. The deputy, 
and he alone in the district, has responsibility for the smooth running 
of the cycle. It is one of his most important functions to see that the 
work of the shift conforms to schedule, and that stoppages are kept 
down to a minimum, since even a small hold-up can have a dispro- 
portionately adverse effect upon the operation of the production 
process as whole. 

The fillers do not work in groups, but individually; as many as 
50 or more in number, strung out down a longwall face, possibly 
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200 yards from end to end. The introduction of cutting machines and 
conveyor belts saw the demise of ‘the almighty collier’, of the multi- 
skilled mining craftsman. The rigid division of labour entailed in the 
cycle system made it necessary for a man to be able to perform only 
one or two operations. Of a filler it is principally required that he be 
able to shovel for long periods, a task calling for some expertise, but 
more important, for physical strength and endurance. The men 
actually at the face, on whom previously the day-to-day process of 
production had almost entirely depended, became now only one‘factor 
in this process. The machines took over a leading part, and more 
important still became the man in the district who is in control of 
operations as a whole, that is, the deputy. Under the ‘conventional’ 
system, in direct contrast with hand-got methods, the deputy performs a 
vital function in the production process—that of co-ordinator. The 
men on any one shift are not, as previously, carrying out a number of 
separate and interdependent operations, but all are engaged in doing 
a single piece of work. To see that they work together efficiently is the 
deputy’s concern. Moreover, what is done on any one shift is not a 
self-contained piece of coal-mining; it is not complete in itself, but only 
a part of a scheme of production into which it has to be smoothly 
integrated: again co-ordination is the deputy’s responsibility. The 
deputy, therefore, is in a position to command, and indeed that he 
should command is essential if the district is to work at all. As Good- 
rich puts it, the slogan of ‘It’s altogether on the man’ gives way to that 
of ‘It’s altogether on the boss’.'® Technical organization requires that 
the deputy should no longer be the faceworker’s superior in no more 
than the formal sense, but rather that the deputy should constantly 
act as his superior. 

The ‘conventional’ system provides a technical matrix which makes 
for relations between worker and supervisor of a kind quite different 
from those with hand-got methods. In the first place, the system demands 
close supervision. This fact was repeatedly stressed by the management 
experts.'® Where machinery was introduced underground therefore, 
it was usually accompanied by an increase in the number of under- 
officials. Protests from the miners there were in plenty; but the technical 
system removes the basis of their traditional objections. The co- 
ordination necessary can be carried out only by a man on the spot; he 
must give directions and must be obeyed. As one, somewhat emotional, 
writer put it, ‘the miner—the skilled miner—hitherto one of the most 
independent workmen in the country is now reduced to the status of a 
living tool’.1? 

The introduction of close supervision, however, was only part of a far 
larger process which began.in the mining industry during the inter-war 
period. The full advantages of machine mining could not be obtained 
without a corresponding development in terms of human organization; 
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the development of what could be termed a system of industrial 
bureaucracy. Goodrich described in the 1920’s the first impact of the 
application of ‘the Ford system’ upon the American miner. Judging 
from more recent publications—for example, the report on Coal by 
the Anglo-American Productivity Council'® the process of bureau- 
cratization has, in the United States, been successfully completed. For 
this country, where the attempt, for a variety of reasons, has been 
made in a much less thorough-going manner, it is doubtful if the same 
could be said. 

It has been written that bureacracy ‘above all . . . involves discipline. 
. .. It is the fitting of individual actions into a complicated pattern in 
such a way that the character of each and its relation to the rest can 
be accurately controlled’.!® From this it can be seen that bureau- 
cratization and the continuation of “The Miner’s Freedom’ are not 
compatible. Thus, with the coming of machine mining and the cycle 
system of production, there came too the attempt to curtail this freedom 
and to introduce into the mines a new discipline, a discipline imposed 
from above. In such an attempt the first-line supervisor has necessarily 
to play a prominent role. Several examples may be given. Firstly, with 
the cycle system of production, it is essential that the men should stay 
on the job until a specific amount of work has been completed. Other- 
wise the cycle may be disrupted, output thus lost, and machines, 
representing comparatively high overheads, stand idle. The task of 
eliminating the customary practice of ‘early lousing’ *° falls upon the 
first-line supervisor; the deputy is responsible for seeing that no man 
leaves his work without approval. Such an encroachment on a tradi- 
tional liberty of the miner certainly made for conflict in the period 
when it first occurred, and still today there are cases of unofficial strike 
action being taken in disputes connected with this issue. 

Irregular attendance similarly menaces the smooth working of the 
cycle: for instance, if insufficient men attend to carry out the work 
required of a shift. Again the attempt had to be made, and is still being 
made, to regiment the collier. Even with today’s necessarily gentle 
handling of delinquent miners, the N.C.B. states for the deputy’s 
guidance that an interview with an absentee upon his return ‘in suitable 
cases . . . might end with a rebuke. Bad attendance, like bad work, 
should not be allowed to pass unnoticed’.** 

Arising out of the technical necessity of having a job completed in 
accordance with an exacting schedule, and therefore of having a full 
complement of men engaged upon it, yet another old mining custom 
was assailed. No longer was it possible for a man always to have a 
definite place or job of his own. The cycle system, inflexible in itself, 
cannot permit such inflexibility in the deployment of the labour force. 
At the beginning of each shift the deputy is responsible for deploying 
his men in the manner in which he estimates will be most effective in 
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fulfilling the shift’s task; individuals may be moved from place to place 
and from job to job. In the words of the mining engineers who pre- 
pared the Reid report: ‘the workman must . . . be ready, if his normal 
work is not available, to turn his hand to such other useful work 
(within the limits of reasonableness) as the management may ask him 
to take on.’?? 

But, in fact, the miner is not always ready to do this, and in such a 
situation conflict with the supervisor is thus highly probable. 

The introduction underground of any system of advanced technical 
organization together with the complementary process of bureau- 
cratization would inevitably have multiplied the chances of supervisor- 
worker conflict. The exact form, however, of what was described earlier 
under the name of the ‘conventional’ system reveals a particular lack 
of imagination and forethought on the part of the technicians. The 
system has been justly criticized as ‘a complicated, rigid and large-scale 
work system, borrowed with too little modification from an engineering 
culture appropriate to the radically different situation of the factory’.** 
In the mine, consequently, as Trist and Bamforth have shown, the threat 
of operations falling behind schedule, and of all that this entails, is 
virtually ever present. 

This predicament, in the context of the economic circumstances of the 
inter-war period, appears to have had serious consequences for super- 
visor-worker relations. A labour surplus makes it tempting for a super- 
visor to enforce discipline and to supply motivation by wielding the 
‘big stick’. At the time in question, and under the strain of cycle control, 
it seems that many deputies were forced into the role of ‘slave drivers’. 
Not only does one find evidence of this from almost any mining auto- 
biography of the period one cares to open,** but also from the accounts 
of industrial sociologists and psychologists. A pioneer of industrial 
sociology in this country, W. D. Stewart, in an attack on the attempt 
to introduce ‘the Ford system’ into British mining, claimed that the 
supervisors in Scottish pits, at least, were, in general, ‘ignorant, un- 
principled, dishonourable, blaspheming men’ and suggested, further- 
more, that they were chosen by management exactly for such qualities, 
which were taken as those likely to be most useful in the deputy’s 
primary function of ‘hounding’ the men.** In a rather less emotional 
manner, an industrial psychologist, J. H. Mitchell, in an article in 
The Human Factor, criticized the colliery deputy ‘for concentrating all 
his attention on the technical difficulties arising from the introduction 
of machinery into the mines, and failing to notice that there are human 
difficulties also to be overcome, till the growing discontent of the workers 
at last forces itself upon him—too late’.** 

Given the form of technical organization, however, plus the attitude 
of higher management that costly hold-ups were to be avoided by any 
means, blaming the deputy appears to be somewhat superficial. Not 
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surprisingly, during this period, relations between miners and deputies 
were extremely hostile. The fact that the supervisor was constantly 
involved in conflict with his men has been given as one reason for the 
decline in the calibre, and later, in the actual numbers of men becoming 
deputies, and it is reported by one source that Methodists frequently 
refused the job on the grounds that it was not compatible with practical 
Christianity.?? 

At the present time when the economic situation is reversed, and there 
is a manpower shortage in the industry, the form of technical organiz- 
ation in question still creates a problem in supervisor-worker relations, 
though a different one from that of the inter-war period. 

Trist and Bamforth have pointed out that for a work system to be 
basically appropriate to the underground situation it must have built 
into its organization the findings of the experience of the skilled miner 
who has spent many years at the face contending with the difficulties 
of the physical environment; unless this has been done the system ‘will 
fail to engage the faceworker to the limits of his capabilities’. The men 
will seek to establish a ‘norm of low productivity’ as the only adaptive 
way of handling the defective system. This is the case, Trist and Bamforth 
rightly claim, with what they call the ‘longwall method’, that is, what 
has here been termed the ‘conventional’ system.?* 

It has been pointed out that during a period of unemployment the 
attempt might be made to compensate for the deficiencies of technical 
organization by ‘slave-driving’ methods of supervision: today,** on the 
other hand, the economic situation is in labour’s favour; there is, thus, 
little to prevent the establishment of the norm of low productivity that 
Trist and Bamforth describe. The result of this, however, is to impose 
considerable stress upon the deputy; he is still responsible for seeing 
that his shift completes its task, and for the level of output, yet he can 
wield no ‘big stick’ to enforce discipline, nor to compel the men to 
make a greater effort than they wish. In connection with a wider study 
of supervision in the mining industry the writer carried out interviews 
with a number of deputies from five South Yorkshire collieries, 35 of 
whom had experience of supervision under the ‘conventional’ system: 
with only 4 exceptions they were agreed that, at the present day, one 
of the major problems was that of discipline, which, they stated, had 
deteriorated progressively in the mines since the war years as a result 
of management’s ‘coal at any price’ policy, full employment, and the 
consequent power of the N.U.M. Often great resentment and disgust 
were revealed over this growing laxness. It was further agreed that this 
deterioration in discipline had seriously reduced efficiency underground. 
The solution to the problem put forward by these deputies was that 
they should be given firm backing by higher management in an effort 
to tighten up discipline: only in this way, they felt, could some of the 
lost efficiency be regained. 
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Thus it would appear that, whatever the economic context, the 
unsuitability of the form of technical organization in question to the 
physical environment of mining will remain a source of conflict, open 
or latent, betweeen supervisor and worker. 

A suggestive contrast with the views of the 35 deputies mentioned 
was afforded by the opinions of 10 other deputies interviewed, all of 
whom worked at the same colliery. At this mine they supervised under 
rather unusual conditions of working. The system was similar in most 
essentials to the hand-got method, with the exception that instead of 
holing the coal with picks the faceworkers used light, easily handled, 
one-man cutting machinery. They worked in small independent 
groups, there was no cycle of operations; the coal was loaded into tubs, 
not on to a belt. Three of the 10 deputies could not accept at all that 
lack of discipline was impairing efficiency in the mine; 4 others thought 
that there was really only a problem in the case of the young haulage 
workers. Only the remaining 3 could agree with the 31 out of the 35 
deputies who saw indiscipline as a serious threat to efficiency under- 
ground. The numbers involved are, of course, by far too small to permit 
even tentative conclusions to be drawn, but the way is signposted for 
further investigation. It may turn out to be the correct interpretation 
that with technical organization of this particular make, the present- 
day power of labour to militate against strict discipline tends to be 
less displayed because the work system does not in fact demand such 
a degree of discipline. 

To summarize this section it can be said that with the introduction of 
machinery underground, the role of the deputy undoubtedly became 
far more important in the production process than it had been; at the 
same time the role of the faceworker diminished in importance, his 
status as an independent craftsman was lost. In the form of technical 
organization discussed, the deputy has to exercise close supervision 
and to give directions relating to all activities being carried on in his 
district. Furthermore, it is largely through the agency of the front-line 
supervisor that the technically necessitated limitation of the miner’s 
traditional freedom: is enforced. Finally, the application of factory 
methods, too little modified, to an underground situation means that, 
as a consequence of its deficiencies, either the workers have to be put 
under pressure or else low standards of productivity have to be 
accepted. Taking all these facts together it can be seen that the ‘con- 
ventional’ system, not only as a result of its impact upon men steeped 
in the traditions of the hand-got era, but also as a consequence of its 
very nature, can give rise to a variety of situations, in which it could be 
said that supervisor-worker conflict is inherent. : 

Some indication of the extent to which canflict thus generated 
actually does occur may be obtained from studies made of unofficial 
strikes and stoppages in coal mining. S. Wellisz,** carrying out his 
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investigations in the N.C.B., N.W. Division for the years 1947-50, 
states that the miner’s resentment of what he considers to be arbitrary 
commands is a very important overt cause of strikes, and that interviews 
with miners tend to show that such resentment is often at the root of 
strikes called for other overt reasons. He gives some examples to indicate 
the character of these strikes against rigid discipline. 

(i) Men protested at a deputy’s statement accusing them of loitering 
on their way to the face. Eleven men went home. 

(ii) A deputy decided that three cuttermen would be sufficient to 
cut the face and offered a fourth cutterman alternative work; the latter 
protested and walked out. Other men struck in sympathy. 

(iii) There was sufficient coal on the face for only seven men. Other 
men who used to be on the face were offered alternative work. They 
refused to be transferred and went home. 

S. K. Saxena, in his more extensive study,*! provides the following 
data on the formal causes of stoppages and restrictions, in all Divisions 


for 1947-52. 











Tonna, Percen 
Cause No, raat bye a 

Refusal to accept reasonable alternative work 722 184,895 2°2 
Refusal to perform work left from previous 

shift 317 73,983 o"9 
Refusal to await repairs after a mechanical 

breakdown 275 66,552 o'8 

Objections to, or disputes regarding, officials 80 88,580 10 
Disagreement regarding methods of working 

and general organization 1,592 905,634 10°9 

2,986 1,319,644 158 




















The total number of disputes over the period was 10,412, of which 
2,986 equals 28-66 per cent. 

Wherever a strike occurs for one of the reasons given, it seems reason- 
able to assume that, in a large proportion of cases, the dispute would 
involve conflict between first-line supervisor and worker In addition 
it must be remembered firstly, that it is generally agreed that many 
of the numerous strikes overtly caused by wage disputes have other, 
more fundamental causes, some of which will be among those mentioned; 
and secondly, of course, that not every incident of conflict between 
deputy and worker, but only a small proportion, will lead to an 
unofficial strike. 

In the inter-war period, the obviousness of the economic situation as a 
source of conflict in the industry generally, led to the neglect of the 
influence, in this respect, of the revolution in mining techniques. The 
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error in this is suggested by the fact that today, with full employment, 
nationalization, and more enlightened management, industrial dis- 
putes, principally unofficial ‘wild-cat’ strikes remain a major problem. 
It has been well said by Dennis, Henriques and Slaughter that this 
cannot be explained simply by the formula of ‘old attitudes in the face 
of new facts’, but that there remain ‘very concrete aspects of the old 
[i.e. pre-war] social relations’.** 

In their book Coal is our Life, the writers stress the way in which these 
relations are influenced by the physical environment of mining. Here, 
with regard to the supervisor-worker relationship, the attempt has been 
made to draw attention to the importance of the form of technical 
organization. 


THE FULLY MECHANIZED SYSTEM 


With what is termed fully mechanized mining the coal is both cut 
and loaded by machine. A special type of conveyor belt is used. 
Mining operations take place either on two out of the three shifts, or, 
in some cases, continuously, that is, on all three shifts. In other words, 
there is a comparatively simple cycle of operations or no cycle at all. 
This can be so because the amount of preparation necessary prior to 
coaling is greatly reduced in comparison with the ‘conventional’ 
system. The faceworkers operate in small teams, usually less than a 
dozen in each. They control the machines and carry out between them 
all other tasks at the face. A certain degree and variety of skill is re- 
quired, and work roles are generally interchangeable. 

Full mechanization has been regarded by many as more than a 
purely technical advance; it has been seen also as a form of technical 
organization likely to be conducive to more satisfactory human 
relations underground than that which it is superseding. For example, 
as early as 1945, the authors of the Reid Report inclined towards this 
view.** Professor John Mack, of the University of Glasgow has expressed 
his belief 


that one potent and neglected cause of trouble in the pits has been the substi- 
tution for a psychologically satisfying underground craftsmanship of an un- 
satisfying semi-mechanization; and that the evil effects of this substitution 
can be redeemed only by the completion of mechanization in such a way as to 
restore the interest and variety of mining, calling forth the personal initiative 
of each man in the collective operations of small teams of omnicompetent and 
interchangeable technicians.*4 


Following upon their work already mentioned in connection with 
the ‘conventional’ system, members of the Tavistock Institute made a 
further investigation of an experimental form of full mechanization at 
Bolsover Colliery, Derbyshire. Their findings are reported in an article 
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by Dr. A. T. M. Wilson,** in which the author attempts to show how 
on every count—output, morale, supervisor-worker relations, etc., full 
mechanization leads to a considerable improvement upon the previous 
position. 

- Taking but one aspect of the matter—that of supervisor-worker 
relations, there is, however, reason to believe that although full mech- 
anization has undoubtedly given real cause for enthusiasm, it may also 
give rise to some difficulty which has been largely ignored. Among 
the South Yorkshire deputies whom the writer interviewed, 29 had 
experience of supervision on fully mechanized faces. Of these, all but 4 
preferred it, from the point of view of relations with subordinates, and, 
indeed, in every respect, to supervising under any other form of mining 
technique of which they had knowledge. The smaller numbers the 
deputies had to control on the face made their task as co-ordinators 
by far easier; several added that, with the present difficulty in obtaining 
discipline underground, they preferred having to deal with more 
machinery and fewer men. But the most important reason for the 
preference was undoubtedly that the need to operate a complex cycle 
system is eliminated, and, together with it, the possibility of the 
occurrence of associated conflict-laden situations. The whole process of 
production is greatly simplified and far less inflexible. It is the machine, 
rather than the deputy or the miner, that sets the pace of operations. 
And, of course, as well as this, the machine carries out the actual hard 
labour of production. 

Unfortunately, however, this may not be the whole story. The fully 
mechanized system, in certain of its forms, can also bring with it an 
awkward problem with regard to supervisor-worker relations. The 
following discussion will relate to fully mechanized mining with such 
machines as, for example, Meco-Moore Cutter-Loaders, where each 
of the two coaling shifts is required to ‘cut through’ the face, that is, 
to complete a certain amount of work and no more. With such a 
system there is, thus, a limitation to the amount of discretion that a 
team has over the work it can do. Piece rates would, consequently, be 
inappropriate, and in such circumstances shift rates have to be intro- 
duced. Such a system of payment by time represents a radical divergence 
from most former practice in the industry with regard to the remuner- 
ation of faceworkers. It has been said that ‘piecework, in mining at any 
rate, is not just an “added incentive’’. It is the natural form for the 
wages system to take where there is a tradition of hostility’** The 
corollary of this is that the piece-rate system has always had a definite 
function of absorbing, as it were, this hostility to some extent, and of 
forming a basis, though often an inadequate one, for management- 
labour co-operation in the work of production. For example, the 
N.C.B.’s own conception of the role of the deputy as the leader in his 
district (to which idea is attached the utmost importance) is founded 
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upon the assumption of a piecework system. To quote from an official 
source: 


In exchange for the service the deputy renders them [the miners} by reliev- 
ing them of these responsibilities [liaison with management, observation of 
safety regulations, supplies, etc.] so that they can get on with their work, and 
make a good living, they will accept him as their leader—as the captain of 
the team whose direction and co-ordination of their efforts will bring them 
success—i.e. good earnings.*? 


By far the most frequent and most emphasized complaint made by 
the deputies interviewed concerning supervision on fully mechanized 
faces where the system in question operated was that the shift-rate 
method of payment imposes an undue strain upon them, in that they 
are compelled to keep constant watch to see that men are pulling their 
weight. In particular, difficulty is experienced when, for example, a 
machine is being prepared for work or when a machine breaks down; 
at times, in fact, other than when the machine is in actual operation 
and, as one deputy put it, ‘takes the men with it’. The control exercised 
by piece rates thus appears to be greatly missed. 

Wilson claims that with full mechanization, supervision tends to 
take the form of ‘internal leadership’ rather than that of ‘external 
inspection’ which, he states, is the case with the ‘conventional’ system. 
The small, cohesive group of interchangeable technicians performing 
an integral task is no doubt well suited, if one takes the matter no 
further, to supervision of this kind. But bearing in mind that there still 
remains with many miners a strong sense of the contrariety of the in- 
terests of management and labour, in cases where the economic basis 
of co-operation between deputy and worker is removed by the abandon- 
ment of piece rates, it is not surprising to find that deputies in fact often 
feel conscious of their inability to carry their men with them, and have, 
to a certain extent, to take on a more ‘inspectorial’ function than 
previously. A new area of probable conflict between supervisor and 
worker is created. 

It is interesting to find that another investigator of the Bolsover 
experiment, W. W. Haynes, reports in his book, Nationalization in 
Practice, that he interviewed all the men on the face and found only 
one restrained in his enthusiasm—the deputy.**® 

Considering matters from the point of view of their own conception 
of the rationale of the deputy’s leadership of the work group, it appears 
that the N.C.B. has here a problem of some complexity. In many cases, 
it should be said, bonuses are payable, in addition to the basic shift 
rate, if the team completes its task. But this does not appear, at least 
to the deputies concerned, to constitute a satisfactory solution. The 
bonuses are not usually very large; a problem arises when a shift fails 
to ‘cut through’ because of a breakdown, etc.; and several deputies 
complained, rightly or wrongly, that because of what they term 
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management’s ‘policy of appeasement’ teams were often given bonuses 
whether they had deserved them or not. 

However, it would appear probable that in the future this difficulty 
will be increasingly less encountered. The machine now producing the 
greatest amount of power-loaded coal is no longer the Meco-Moore 
but the Anderton Shearer, the design of which permits continuous 
mining. One team could, in this case, simply carry on cutting from 
where the last shift left off. There would, therefore, be no technological 
reason for a shift-rate method of payment. Other new machines as well 
as the Shearer also make possible continuous mining. Perhaps, if they 
can be widely adopted, they will help to fulfill the hopes of those who 
saw in technical advance, apart from its direct value, a way to securing 
better human relations in the mines, But the answer will not be known 
until some time has passed and more research has been conducted. 

The attempt has been made to show how, under different techniques 
of mining, relations between supervisor and worker can follow different 
patterns. Attention has been concentrated on the possibility of the 
occurrence of situations where there is a predisposition for conflict. 
Before any final assessment is hazarded certain disclaimers must be 
made. Firstly, there is no suggestion that human relations within the 
work-group are determined in any sense exclusively by the form of 
technical organization. Nor is it asserted that technical factors are in 
any way of greater ‘importance’ in their influence than any other 
aspect that one might artificially isolate for the purposes of study. In 
such matters there are, at least as yet, no means of making quantitative 
statements. The chief reason for isolating and studying things technical 
in this respect is that, in the environment of the working-group, the 
technical factor, that is, machines, methods of organizing production, 
etc., is the most immediately and completely man-made and man- 
controlled factor. For example, the nature of the physical setting of 
coal mining was not the result of any human decision; the economic 
depression which affected the industry in the inter-war period is 
probably in some degree attributable to the actions of owners, managers 
and even labour, but not by any stretch of the imagination can full 
responsibility be laid at their door. With regard to the kinds of machinery 
and methods of organization adopted in the mines, however, control 
is to a predominant extent in the hands of the captains of the industry. 
If industrial conflict tends to derive from the form of technical organiz- 
ation, the onus is fairly on management, and on the unions too, where 
they have any voice in determining techniques. 

It is, perhaps, only reasonable to suppose that any technical system 
will have both advantages and disadvantages from the point of view 
of human relations. But it would also appear reasonable to claim that 
some systems are far less conducive to conflict than others. The sup- 
position made here is that there must in industry in its present form 
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always exist at least an irreducible minimum of conflict arising out of 
the management-worker dichotomy. But how closely in any industry 
or firm the minimum is approached, and whether conflict takes the 
form of hard bargaining around a table or finds expression in more 
disruptive ways is decided by the interplay of innumerable forces. A 
great deal of industrial conflict has obviously nothing at all to do with 
technical organization; a great deal too originates elsewhere than in 
relations between supervisor and worker. But this relationship is often 
the locus of conflict and, as one has tried to demonstrate, technical 
factors can, in this connection, be an influence for better or for worse. 
Here, then, is an instance where it is possible that something positive 
and concrete might be done in the interests of improving industrial 
relations. The hope must be that narrow conceptions of the determin- 
ants of technical efficiency will be abandoned, and that more study will 
be made of that critical juncture in industry, the point of production; 
where men, management and machines come together. 
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VEBLEN AND INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIOLOGY* 


J. A. Banks 


His life thus falls within that period of ‘convergent theoretical 

development’ in sociology which Parsons regards as constitut- 
ing ‘a major revolution in the scientific analysis of social phenomena’.? 
His first important work, the Theory of the Leisure Class, was published 
six years after the Division of Labour and two years after Suicide. His 
second, the Theory of Business Enterprise, which in most respects com- 
pleted his ‘system’ * and set the pattern of all his future thinking, was 
published in the same year as the first essays on The Protestant Ethic and 
the Spirit of Capitalism and two years after Socialist Systems. He was 
writing in a tradition of sociology, that is to say, which was in the 
process of freeing itself from model building on the utilitarian pattern 
but which had not yet achieved the empirical sophistication that is so 
noticeable a feature of the next stage of its history. When we turn to 
assess his contribution to industrial sociology, therefore, we must not 
expect to find him carefully amassing the details by which to test 
hypotheses in the field. Rather should we look for theoretical specula- 
tion on his part, illustrated perhaps with historical and other evidence 
gleaned from a wide range of reading. 

Industrial sociology, it should also be understood, rose quite in- 
dependently of Veblen and developed for a long time in almost total 
ignorance of what he was trying to say. If we identify its origins in ‘the 
failure of certain experiments in the Hawthorne Works of the Western 
Electric Company in Chicago between 1924 and 1927’,* we cannot 
escape the conclusion that apart from some reference to Pareto’s 
Treatise on General Sociology, which appeared in translation in 1935,‘ the 
subject began in an atmosphere of rabid empiricism and theoretical 
naivety which is only just beginning to clear. The first industrial socio- 
logy textbook, it is true, paid some attention to Veblen’s concept of 
‘workmanship’,® but neither at the beginning nor since can it be said 
that Veblen’s ideas have been the starting point of fruitful research. 

* Revised and shortened version of a paper read to the British Sociological Association 
in June, 1958. 


OT isis VEBLEN was born in 1857 and died in 1929. 
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Unlike Max Weber he has not been adopted as one of the founding 
fathers of any of its major concerns. 

This is all the more surprising in that industrial sociologists seem 
readily to take for granted a form of technological ‘fundamentalism’ * 
which might well have been lifted straight from Veblen’s pages. ‘The 
parts of the industrial plant as a social system are interrelated and inter- 
dependent,’ we have been told. ‘Any changes in one part of the social 
system are accompanied by changes in other parts of the system. The 
parts of the system can be conceived of as being in a state of equilibrium. 
... But ‘some parts of the system can change more rapidly than others. 
The technical organization can change more rapidly than the social 
organization; the formal organization can change more rapidly than 
the informal. ...’ ‘... Perhaps one of the most important ways in which 
the internal equilibrium of a company may be disturbed is through the 
introduction of technical change...’ 7 

Or again, ‘the technical organization of production in a factory is a 
major, and probably the main, influence on its social structure, and its 
study is therefore indispensable for the advancement of our basic know- 
ledge of the social system of the plant’. While it is an error to assume 
that the social structure of a factory is ‘determined precisely’ by the pre- 
vailing techniques of production, it is nevertheless the case that technical 
organization ‘sets certain limits to the possible variation of social 
structure’.* The view that technology is, in this sense of the term, 
fundamental to the understanding of the operation of social relations in 
an industrial setting is widely held; and it is a moot point how far this 
conviction arises from real insight into the facts of the case, and how 
far it is the product of a hundred years of debate about the extent to 
which technical developments are ‘responsible’ for social evils, irrespec- 
tive of the intentions of those who invent or exploit new processes of 
manufacture. 

Be that as it may, the view that Thorstein Veblen was a ‘fundamen- 
talist’, at least insofar as he gave science and technology ‘unquestioned 
primacy’ in the patterning of functional roles in large-scale organiz- 
ations® is also widely held. Maclver asserts that he ‘can quite strictly be 
called a technological determinist’.1° Max Lerner says that ‘at bottom 
Veblen held to a technological theory of history. He saw the whole character 
of a period transformed by its technology’.'! Riesman thinks that ‘for 
Veblen, as for Marx and Engels, technology was the prime mover in 
the transitions from stage to stage of human history’.!* 

There is indeed much in Veblen’s writing that can be used to support 
this interpretation. The Preface to The Instinct of Workmanship and the 
State of the Industrial Arts, for example, opens with the specific statement 
that this essay 
attempts an analysis of such correlation as is visible between industrial use 
and wont and those other institutional facts that go to make up any given 
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phase of civilization. It is assumed that in the growth of culture, as in its 
current maintenance, the facts of technological use and wont are fundamental] 
and definitive, in the sense that they underlie and condition the scope and 
method of civilization in other than the technological aspect. . . . 


Or again, in his study of the effect of the Industrial Revolution on 
Germany, Veblen wrote: 


In the second quarter of the nineteenth century there began a complex 
movement of readjustment and rehabilitation in German affairs. . . . The 
complex movement in question is a movement of readjustment in the arts 
of life to meet the requirements of new technological conditions, and of 
rehabilitation of the received scheme of princely policy to make it workable 
under the new technological conditions. The changes which appear in the 
outcome, therefore, come about on the initiative of the new technological 
advance, and by expedient concessions and shrewd endeavours on the part of 
the constituted authority to turn the new-won efficiency to use for its own 
ends; .. .!3 


Veblen’s study of Germany may, indeed, be read in many respects 
as an elaborate justification of the theory of technological ‘fundamen- 
talism’ as it works itself out in a single historical example, or in two if we 
count separately his comparisons with England. It even includes a 
section on the ‘cultural lag’ eight years before William Ogburn intro- 
duced the term in his Social Change with Respect to Culture and Original 
Nature. Veblen’s formulation was cruder than Ogburn’s and was intro- 
duced by expressions such as ‘all this has taken time’, ‘such a growth 
takes time’, or ‘as always, habituation took time’, but in his later study 
of America which appeared about the same time as Social Change he 
described the idea in greater detail. The changes that have been going 
on in America, he wrote, 


have not affected all parts of the scheme of life in anything like the same 
measure. The drive of change has not been the same, and the rate of change 
has therefore not been the same throughout. The driving forces of change 
have taken direct effect in the industrial arts, and have touched matters of 
law and custom only at the second remove. Habits of thought have therefore 
not been displaced and shifted forward to a new footing in law and morals 
in anything like the same measure in which men have learned to use new 
ways and means in industry. The principles (habits of thought) which govern 
knowledge and belief, law and morals, have accordingly lagged behind, as 
contrasted with the forward drive in industry and in the resulting workday 
conditions of living.*® 


The similarity between this statement and Ogburn’s formulation'* 
may perhaps explain why Veblen’s ideas in this field failed to issue in 
fruitful research. As the theory of cultural lag is described by both 
authors it is not clear how the vague generalizations are to be translated 
into operational terms which will make research possible, other than at 
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the macroscopic level of workmen’s compensation statistics and other 
data used by Ogburn himself.’ On the other hand, if we try to be more 
precise and define cultural lag as, say, ‘the time interval between a 
specific innovation and the achievement of a specific adjustment called 
for by that invention’,'* our lack of knowledge of the many steps be- 
tween purely technological reactions to a specific innovation and those 
which may be properly classified as ‘knowledge and belief, law and 
morals’, is clearly so vast that more research is called for than people 
are prepared to devote to the topic at the present time. Accordingly 
there is a tendency to fall back on ‘plausible’ statements which are as 
equally vague as Veblen’s, or alternatively to abandon the problem 
altogether. 

At the same time, to be fair to Veblen, it should be pointed out that 
to concentrate on the cultural lag theme is to overemphasize the simil- 
arity between his thesis and that of Ogburn. If Veblen was a techno- 
logical fundamentalist it was not because he thought that material 
conditions were crucial. In all his theoretical speculations on the sub- 
ject the emphasis is given to social institutions, to social values, to 
industrial practice and knowledge. 


The state of the industrial arts, [he wrote], is a fact of group life, not of 
individual or private initiative or innovation. . . . Any new technological 
departure necessarily takes its rise in the workmanlike endeavours of given 
individuals but it can do so only by force of their familiarity with the body 
of knowledge which the group already has in hand. A new departure is 
always and necessarily an improvement on or alteration in that state of the 
industrial arts that is already in the keeping of the group at large; and every 
expedient or innovation, great or small, that so is hit upon goes into effect 
by going into the common stock of technological resources carried by the 
group.'® 


All change was ‘in the last resort’ to be regarded as a change in habits of 
thought. “This is true even of changes in the mechanical processes of 
industry. A given contrivance for effecting certain material ends be- 
comes a circumstance which affects the further growth of habits of 
thought—habitual methods of procedure—and so becomes a point of 
departure for further developments of the methods of compassing the 
ends sought to be compassed.’?° 

It would seem, therefore, that in reading Veblen’s work we should 
think of the concepts of technological change and cultural lag as imply- 
ing changes in states of mind with respect to industrial practice which 
result eventually in changes in states of mind with respect to knowledge 
and belief, law and morals. The crucial term, in fact, is his ‘instinct of 
workmanship’, which is not to be thought of biologically, in spite of the 
language,*' but as referring to intelligent and purposive action, result- 
ing from the interplay of biological and environmental factors in human 
social experience, and concerned with ‘serviceability for the ends of 
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life’ as well as being ‘an object of attention and sentiment in its own 
right’.** It is perhaps incorrect to claim that this is the same usage as 
‘das Beruf’ in Max Weber,** but there is a family resemblance and it 
certainly entitles us to classify Veblen’s theory on the voluntaristic side 
of Parsons’ categories of theories of action.** 

Once this is grasped the mechanisms of Veblen’s technological 
fundamentalism become clear. Since workmanship is to be conceived of 
as the product of interaction between normative and conditional ele- 
ments in economic behaviour, changes in the purely technological side 
—in industrial use and wont, in scientific knowledge possessed by the 
actors, in the conditions in which workmanship operates—will result 
in change in the norms governing workmanlike practices. 


On the adoption of new industrial ways and means, whether in the way 
of specific devices and expedients or of comprehension changes in methods 
and processes, there follows a growth of conventional usages governing the 
utilization of the new ways and means. This applies equally whether the 
new expedients are home-bred innovations or technological improvements 
borrowed from outside; and in any case such a growth of conventions takes 
time, being of the nature of adoptive habituation . . . in such a large systematic 
shift as is involved in the coming of the handicraft industry and its spread 
and maturing; class distinctions, occupational divisions, standardization of 
methods and products, together with trade relations and settled markets 
and trade rates, came gradually into effect. In part these conventional 
features resulting from and answering to the new industrial factors continued 
to have the force of common-sense conventional arrangement only; in part 
they also acquired the added stability given by set agreement, authoritative 
control and statutory enactment.*® 


Or, again, the shifting of effective power in the management of in- 
dustry into the hands of businessmen was the product of 


an advance in the scope and method of workmanship. What threw the 
fortunes of the industrial community into the hands of the owners of accumu- 
lated wealth was essentially a technological change, or rather a complex of 
technological changes, which so enlarged the requirements in respect of 
material equipment that the impecunious workmen could no longer carry 
on their trade except by a working arrangement with the owners of this 
equipment; whereby the discretionary control of industry was shifted from 
the craftsmen’s technological mastery of the ways of industry to the owner’s 
pecuniary mastery of the material means. . . . For the craftsmen and their 
work the outcome was that recourse must be had to the material equipment 
owned by those who owned it, and on such terms as would content the 
owners. ** 


Such changes alter the place of workmanship in the value system of the 
society and alter the esteem accorded to work considered as an end in 
itself. Veblen’s distinctions between industrial and leisure classes, be- 
tween industrial and predatory culture, are based upon the differences 
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in the values that inform them, and shifts in these values may be said 
to wait upon shifts in technology. 

That this is not to be regarded as technological determinism in the 
strict sense, however, Imperial Germany is witness. For the main emphasis 
in the book is on the extent to which it was possible for Germany to 
take over English technology ready-made ‘without the cultural con- 
sequences which its gradual development and continued use has 
entailed among the people whose experience initiated it and determined 
the course of its development’.*” Veblen clearly did not hold the view 
that for any given system of technology there was one given cultural 
system and one alone. Changes in technology would produce changes in 
culture but changes in culture might proceed independently and might 
indeed ‘in their turn react on the state of the industrial arts’.2* Perhaps 
Veblen was loth to give cultural changes outside the economic field 
‘genuine’ independence, as Hobson asserted,*® but he nevertheless 
recognized their independent existence, even if he had little to say 
about them. 

Moreover, his suggestion that borrowing societies do not take over 
every aspect of industrialism from already industrialized societies is 
worth considering further, especially in view of the present interest in 
the impact of industrialization on economically undeveloped countries. 
There has been ‘a marked tendency to view industrialization in terms of 
particular Western experiences—the Protestant ethic as a source of 
motivation, a trend to impersonalization of social interaction, the devel- 
opment of a rational world view by Western man’.*® Veblen’s emphasis 
on the role of the state in promoting or retarding industrial expansion 
in the light of conceptions of national grandeur and imperialist 
ambitions, might suggest ways of improving the industrial sociologists’ 
analysis of the nature of industrialization in regions of the world where 
nationalism is an important ideology. Other ethics than the Protestant 
might well prove to be a source of industrial drive; a tendency towards 
personal authoritarianism in human interaction and the development 
of some other kind of world view might also prove to be compatible 
with industrial use and wont as America understands it. 

In any case the possibility that technological change and cultural 
change could conflict with one another was never absent from Veblen’s 
mind. He thought of the adjustment between them, it is true, largely in 
terms of what was best for the community as a whole, but the intrusion 
of this value element should not lead us to overlook the theoretical 
significance of his concern. If technological changes clash with changes 
in economic and non-economic aspects of culture, the resulting develop- 
ments, even on the technological side, are most likely to be different 
from those apparent in societies where the economic and non-economic 
aspects of culture do not conflict with technology. Veblen’s contribution, 
in effect, is to suggest that there may be situations in which changes in 
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technology are dysfunctional rather than deterministic, and to re- 
emphasize that such conflicts are conflicts in social values and ideo- 
logies or, to use his own terminology, that they are conflicts in habits of 
thought. 

This brings us to what may yet come to be recognized as Veblen’s 
contribution to Industrial Sociology. As the subject has developed over 
the past twenty years it has left itself open to the attack that it has given 
insufficient weight to the role of conflict in industrial life. The signific- 
ance of trades unionism, it has been alleged, has been played down and 
the inherent clash of interests between industrial management and 
labour has been minimized. In the reaction to the Mayo school*! a new 
emphasis has been given to Marxist analysis and to the theory that the 
clash of interests in the firm derives from the class organization of in- 
dustry, itself a product of the property system in terms of which industry 
operates.** Veblen himself had much to say about property ownership 
and the role of the businessman in the control of production, but he 
believed that the emphasis on ‘selfish, calculating class interest’ was 
misplaced. Without wishing to discredit the Marxist claim that class 
interest ‘counts for something in the shaping of institutions’ he put 
forward his alternative that ‘the force which shapes institutions is the 
force or forces which shape the habits of thought prevalent in the com- 
munity’, and these habits of thought, ‘are the outcome of habits of life’. 

Conflicts in habits of thought in industry, therefore, are the product 
of occupational differentiation, and of these Veblen believed the in- 
dustrial and the pecuniary to be the most important for understanding 
the present economic situation.** 


The business man [that is to say,] enters the economic life process from the 
pecuniary side, and so far as he works an effect in industry he works it 
through the pecuniary dispositions which he makes. He takes thought most 
immediately of men’s convictions regarding market values; and his efforts 
as a business man are directed to the apprehension, and commonly also to 
the influencing of men’s beliefs regarding market values. The objective part 
of business is the diversion of purchase and sale into some particular channel 
commonly involving a diversion from other channels. The labourer and the 
man engaged in directing industrial processes, on the other hand, enter the 
economic process from the material side; in their characteristic work they 
take thought most immediately of mechanical effects, and their attention is 
directed to turning men and things into account for the compassing of some 
material end.*4 


It is to be noted that this dichotomy is not a simple one of property 
owners versus non-owners. As early 1904 Veblen had pointed out that 


roughly speaking, under corporate organization the owners of the industrial 
material have no voice in its management, and where preferred stock is a 
large constituent of the capital this alienation of control on the parts of the 
owners may be, by so much, irrevocable. Preferred stock is, practically, a 
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device for placing the property it represents in perpetual trust with the 
holders of the common stock, and, with certain qualifications, these trustees 
are not answerable for the administration of the property to their trustees. 
The property relation of the owners to their property is at this point 
attenuated to an extreme degree. For most business purposes, it should be 
added, the capital covered by other forms of debentures is in much the same 
position as that covered by the preferred stock.*5 


This, together with his later discussion of pyramiding by means of which 
‘in the practical conduct of its affairs by the holding company, the 
effectual control and management of any corporate business has passed 
into the hands of a relatively smaller minority of the ultimate owners’, ** 
represents Veblen’s awareness of the corporate revolution which Berle 
and Means first documented in 1933,*” and which subsequent writers 
have elaborated upon.** In Veblen’s eyes the relationship of such 
owners to the enterprise they own is a purely impersonal one ‘in more 
than one sense’, since capital may be transferred from one owner to 
another ‘without visibly affecting the management’ of the concern ‘and 
the personal identity of the owner of any given block of this capital need 
not be known even to the concern itself, to its administrative officers, or 
to those persons whose daily work and needs are bound up with the 
daily transactions of the concern’.** They are therefore correctly to be 
understood as ‘absentee owners’. 

But Veblen also talks of ‘absentee business managers’ and ‘absentee 
salesmanship’, and the adjective would apparently imply the same 
relationship of impersonality. 


The absentee owners are removed out of all touch with the working person- 
nel or with the industrial work in hand, except such remote, neutral and 
dispassionate contact by proxy as may be implied in the continued receipt of 
a free income; and very much the same is true for the business agents of the 
absentee-owners, the investment-bankers and the staff of responsible cor- 
poration officials. Their relation to what is going on, and to the manpower 
by use of which it is going on, is a fiscal relation. . . . Personalities and 
tangible consequences are eliminated and the business of governing the rate 
and volume of the output goes forward in terms of funds, prices, and 
percentages.*® Publicity is absentee salesmanship, and fits into the run of 
things along with absentee ownership. It is as an expedient of merchandising 
in absentia that publicity has fully come into its own.*! 


Thus the dichotomy between pecuniary and industrial pursuits is 
clearly occupational and is meant to emphasize the difference in the 
habits of thought and values—the ideology if you will—of the people 
following these pursuits. The businessman and all those whose occupa- 
tions concern the making of money—‘a pecuniary operation, carried on 
by bargain and sale, not by mechanical appliances and powers’—think 
in pecuniary terms and where they make use of the mechanical appliances 
and powers of the industrial system, do so for pecuniary ends. 
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It is also true [Veblen admits], the businesslike managers of industrial enter- 
prise have also other things to do, besides holding the marketable supply of 
goods and services down to such an amount as is expected to bring the most 
profitable prices, or diverting credulous customers from one seller to another 
by competitive advertising. But it should also be noted that there is next to 
no business enterprise, if any, whose chief end is not profitable sales, or 
profitable bargains which mean the same thing as profitable sales. ** 


We may feel that Veblen’s particular use of the term ‘profit’ is value- 
laden and might prefer to think of their behaviour from Drucker’s 
angle which sees ‘profitability’ as ‘the only yardstick of economic 
performance we possess’ and emphasizes the purpose and duty of an 
industrial enterprise as productivity and avoiding loss.** But the attitude 
of mind of the ‘loss-avoiders’ is presumably the same as that of Veblen’s 
‘profit-makers’. It is one which operates in terms of cost accounting.** 

The approach of the absentee businessmen is to be compared with 
that of the machine technologists and their skilled workmen who are 
becoming ‘more and more broadly addicted to the mechanistic logic of 
the inorganic sciences and more intolerant of all those conventional 
truths and amenities that lie beyond the borders of tangible fact’.*® 
Their habitual thinking is disciplined in terms of production rather than 
profit and their daily experience of the demands of the machine process 
inculcates a materialistic philosophy which dominates everything they 
do. Veblen points out that this is a matter of degree. The machine 
metaphysic is most apparent in those ‘who stand in an engineering or 
supervisory relation to the process’. It is less obvious ‘amongst the higher 
ranks of skilled mechanics’ and it shows least amongst businessmen, 
‘bankers, lawyers, brokers’ although those businessmen who have some 
direct concern with industry are more likely to think occasionally in 
mechanistic terms than those whose daily routine is purely pecuniary.** 

Superficially it would appear that management, as this function is 
usually understood, is to be classed on the industrial side of the dicho- 
tomy, and Burnham has accused Veblen of confusing scientific and 
engineering work with directing and coordinating on this score;*’ but a 
more logical reading of Veblen would seem to suggest that where a 
manager’s relationship with those under his command is couched 
chiefly in terms of wages and cost accounting his habitual thinking will 
be pecuniary, whereas if the relationship is for the purpose of getting 
goods produced according to a time schedule his attitude will be in- 
dustrial. According to Veblen, therefore, the industrial sociologist might 
do well to make a distinction within the ranks of management according 
to whether the duties of the managers are laid down in profit-making 
or in productivity terms; and it becomes clear that he has offered another 
dichotomy of interest to the industrial sociologist concerned with con- 
flict, which is different from that both of Marx and Burnham. The con- 
flict between Veblen’s classes, that is to say, while it extends beyond the 
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workaday life ‘so that the two classes come to have an increasing diffi- 
culty in understanding one another and appreciating one another’s 
convictions, ideals, capacities and shortcomings’, ** is derived not simply 
from a quarrel over the share of the product, profits versus wages, or 
from a struggle for the power to determine one’s own destiny and that of 
others, but from the set of values surrounding everyday employments, 
regarded by those who follow them, as ends in themselves, or as callings 
in Weber’s sense of that term. It is difficult to read Veblen on pecuniary 
and industrial pursuits without being conscious of the underlying 
similarity between his point of view and that of the Durkheim of the 
Division of Labour. 

Moreover, because Veblen’s two classes are rather polar types than 

clear-cut divisions about a simple conflict situation, it is possible to 
subdivide within them in such a way to form a continuum from pure 
pecuniary to pure industrial pursuits. Those managerial posts, for 
example, which fall towards the pecuniary pole, while they demonstrate 
predominantly cost accounting characteristics, will nevertheless temper 
them with some productivity consciousness, and similarly unskilled 
occupations may be deemed to show more concern for the pecuniary 
aspects of work than should be the case with skilled trades. There is 
indeed some evidence that Veblen was correct in this analysis. In the 
public statements of managers and in the literature of managerial associ- 
ations there is a tendency to deny that 
private profit is or ought to be the principal orientation of the business 
enterprise . . . business management is to be judged not only or even princi- 
pally by its stewardship to its stockholders but also by its success in promoting 
satisfying human relationships among its employees, its progressiveness in 
scientific and technological research and in providing new products for 
consumers. ... 
There is also a tendency to view business management as a profession. 
The businessman’s creed on the other hand ‘affirms the moral propriety 
of profit orientation in the business role . .. (and) . . . defines the 
business organization in terms of property rights and contractual 
relationships’.“* These two creeds differ largely in emphasis, but they 
are nevertheless different and conflict between them is possible, especi- 
ally in the context of a society where public and private enterprise exist 
side by side. 

It remains true, however, that we lack sufficient industrial profiles 
and descriptions of the day-to-day routine of different kinds of jobs to 
test the hypothesis that the special nature of the habits of mind they 
create can and does lead to conflict between them. In general it does 
seem that maintenance workers do not always see eye to eye with pro- 
duction workers even over common collective bargaining grievances. 
Operatives do not always agree with production engineers over the 
necessity for technical innovation. Managers and executives conflict 
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over capitalization programmes. But all these generalizations are no 
more than hunches. Veblen has suggested where we might look for the 
root of some conflicts and his suggestions broaden the simple dicho- 
tomies of Marx and Burnham. What we now need is to put the fruit of 
20 years of research sophistication to the task of testing the habit-of- 
mind theory empirically, and this is equivalent to analysing the struc- 
ture of industrial conflict in occupational terms, where ‘occupation’ 
is defined in terms of the metaphysic assumed by it and of the ‘factual’ 
and ‘value’ belief patterns it demonstrates. 

But we need to do more than this if we wish to maintain the cor- 
respondence with the hunches of Veblen. For he was concerned not 
that conflicts in habits of thought led to misunderstandings between 
people but that they led to the making of decisions which affected their 
lives in other, more significant, ways. ‘Industry,’ he wrote, ‘is carried 
on for the sake of business, and not conversely’. °° Differences between 
occupations, that is to say, also involve differences in the power wielded 
by the individuals following the occupations, and part of the habit of 
mind to be considered is the sense of the legitimacy of the authority of 
one occupation as compared with another. It is here indeed that Weber’s 
approach might most fruitfully be merged with Veblen’s to suggest 
lines of research into the sources of present-day industrial conflict. 

It would however be an error to think that all that industrial socio- 
logists need do to redress the balance of the naive empiricism of the 
past 20 years is to re-read their Thorstein Veblen as well as their Max 
Weber. What is really required is the testing of middle-range hypoth- 
eses formulated to account for the nature of conflict in economic life— 
such as that which claims conflict between occupational groups to be 
based on differences between them in terms of both their habitual 
technical thinking and the power they wield one against the other—or, 
more narrowly, that businessmen and technologists are in conflict be- 
cause of the differences between them in terms of their daily routine, the 
ideologies which inform it, and their evaluation of their respective 
rights to make decisions affecting each other. Such middle-range hypo- 
theses may come from brooding over the facts of the contemporary 
industrial situation, but they come even more readily from acquaintance 
with the writings of bold speculators in the field, provided that they are 
read not as definitive scientific accounts but as a stimulating source of 
ideas. It is indeed as a stimulator of ideas that Veblen has to make his 
contribution to industrial sociology and, for that matter, to sociology 
generally. 
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NEW WAYS IN INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIOLOGY 


J. H. Smith 


is generally agreed to have been fathered by the Hawthorne 

Experiments and the subsequent writings of Elton Mayo and his 
colleagues. The full account of those experiments—Roethlisberger and 
Dickson’s Management and the Worker—was published in 1939, so we 
shall shortly be able to celebrate the infant’s coming of age. Looking 
back, he seems to have followed a fairly typical pattern of development: 
a secure infancy, with a tendency to over-protection on the part of his 
parents; followed by a period in which the lad’s rate of growth 
threatened to outrun his stamina; and a turbulent adolescence, char- 
acterized by conflicts with parental authority and a desire to follow 
independent and not always profitable lines of action. As he nears his 
majority, the fellow has acquired an unmistakable confidence and is 
out to make his mark. Other members of the household are getting used 
to him and are prepared to allow for his less pleasant characteristics, as 
indeed they should, since whatever defects he may have certainly run 
in the family. 

We know enough of the social sciences to expect from this latest 
upstart a mixture of presumption and diffidence, tempered by occasional 
demonstrations of maturity. In fact, three recent books from the United 
States provide evidence of a developing maturity in the study of social 
relations in industry. They are Reinhard Bendix’s Work and Authority in 
Industry, an ambitious comparative analysis of managerial ideologies; 
Eugene Schneider’s Industrial Sociology, a textbook of considerably 
wider scope than most previous attempts of its kind; and Henry Lands- 
berger’s Hawthorne Revisited, a monograph devoted to the premier 
academic controversy of the field. Collectively, they are important 
because they set high standards of scholarship and are notable con- 
tributions to the general field of sociology as well as industrial studies. 
Individually, each is important because it innovates in some way: 
Landsberger, because he is the first writer to stand outside the pro- 
and anti-Mayo factions and to evaluate the controversy; Schneider, 
because of his attempt to relate industrial institutions to the total social 
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structure; Bendix, because he tackles an important but neglected topic 
and does so by an unusual combination of historical and contemporary 
material. 

These studies may be offered as evidence that industrial sociology 
has come of age in more than the notional sense and that new ways in 
investigation and analysis are being explored. The days of excessive 
reliance on the parent are certainly over, in that textbooks whose 
assumptions are derived chiefly from the Hawthorne studies and Mayo’s 
writings could not do justice to the volume of empirical evidence now 
available. Furthermore, it is recognized that the perspectives set by 
Mayo artificially limited the examination of the social organization of 
industrial societies, particularly since he ignored the reality of conflict 
between management and labour. As Landsberger points out, there is 
at least one good reason why the Mayo school should have neglected the 
role of the union in the social structure of the factory, i.e. the virtual 
lack of union activity in the Hawthorne plant at the time of the major 
studies (1927-32); but this does not alter the fact that it is the school’s 
great deficiency. Looking back, the sin was clearly one of omission; 
Mayo was not so much hostile to trade unions, as is sometimes alleged, 
as indifferent to the possibility that unions might function effectively 
as a focus of worker loyalties. 

This neglect of trade unions is closely bound up with what Mayo’s 
critics regard as his fundamental deficiencies; his interpretation of the 
character of modern industrial society and his social psychology of the 
worker. Landsberger, having made a thorough analysis of some 25 
critical articles and reviews published over the past twenty years, says 
that criticisms of Mayo specify four major shortcomings: 

(1) a view that modern society is in a condition of ‘anomie’, 

(2) an image of the worker seen entirely through the eyes of manage- 

ment; 

(3) a failure to pay attention to methods of accommodating industrial 

conflict, such as collective bargaining; 

(4) a failure to take unions into account. 

To some extent, a growing awareness of these shortcomings has 
driven industrial sociologists in recent years to reject Mayo and his 
works: and though, as Landsberger points out, Mayo’s lieutenants 
have themselves sought to modify the original approach by paying 
more attention, for example, to industrial relations issues, the rift 
remains. Those who wonder what the rumpus is about will find Lands- 
berger’s monograph absorbing, but not necessarily flattering to the 
participants. The Hawthorne controversy is like many an academic 
squabble; it is founded chiefly on half-read reports and half-baked 
criticisms. The full account of the experiments is given in Management 
and the Worker by Roethlisberger and Dickson: Landsberger’s analysis. 
suggests that many of the critics were unfamiliar with this work, and 
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relied on Mayo’s accounts in his general writings, or even on the many 
popular versions written by each other. As often happens when 
academics are in dispute, there is a casual attitude to elementary but 
vital facts; for example, the experiments were carried out between 
1927-32, but the critics offer estimates varying from five to fifteen years. 
Roethlisberger and Dickson take pains to draw attention to factors 
which might negative their own conclusions about the influence of 
social forces in the Relay Assembly Test Room: for example, ‘fatigue 
and monotony’, the ‘experimental effect’ and so on. Yet these reserva- 
tions (as anyone who has written up an experiment knows) have been 
overlooked by the critics, and later ‘discovered’ by them as ‘weaknesses’ 
in the research design. (But here, Landsberger seems to be less than fair 
to Mayo. He gives the impression, by stressing the care taken by Roeth- 
lisberger and Dickson, that Mayo was as fallible in his presentation of 
research results as he was in his theoretical findings. This is not true: 
Mayo was a first-class technical writer and his own accounts of the 
experiments are exceptionally clear and balanced.) 

In an incisive chapter, “The Studies: Guilty as Charged?’ Lands- 
berger considers how far the criticisms of Mayo already listed can be 
levelled against Management and the Worker, since it is by this book 
that ‘the data rather than the doctrines of the Mayo school’ should 
be judged. If we accept his view that the case should be prosecuted 
thus, Mayo’s general writings come off badly in the comparison; 
Roethlisberger and Dickson escape with verdicts of ‘not proven’. 
Some of the sillier allegations are flatly refuted: notably that the Haw- 
thorne investigations paid no attention to monetary incentives or to 
the facts of management-supervisor-worker conflict. Indeed, without 
its last chapters—the practical or ‘how to do it’ section as Landsberger 
calls it—Management and the Worker might well be remembered as one 
of the most careful and competent research reports of its kind. 

But here we touch on the weakest point of Dr. Landsberger’s summing 
up. It is very difficult to justify the distinction he makes between the 
parts of the book dealing with the research and those dealing with the 
implications for management. The authors certainly did not intend 
such a distinction to be made: Management and the Worker was a co- 
operative venture, with Roethlisberger writing for the Harvard re- 
search team, and Dickson for the company. The public image of the 
book—at least for those concerned chiefly with ‘how to do it’—was 
necessarily formed by the last three chapters, which Landsberger 
admits are the least satisfactory from the scientific point of view. Here 
the care and ultra caution of the descriptive chapters are not to be 
found: for example, it is asserted that the co-operative spirit fostered 
in the Relay Assembly Test group can be promoted in any situation, 
despite the sharply conflicting evidence from two other groups studied 
—BMica Splitting and Bank Wiring. Moreover, the highly controversial 
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counselling programme, which did not begin until four years after the 
studies were over, is presented ‘as the author’s major contribution to 
research in, and practice of, personnel management’. 

If the Mayo school had not been so closely associated with certain 
practical applications of its own research, and if Mayo’s lieutenants 
had done more to correct the excessively simplified and often mislead- 
ing interpretations of the original studies which have been current in 
industry for the past twenty years; then the controversy might have 
developed very differently. Dr. Landsberger has given us enough 
evidence to make it clear that an important book—Management and the 
Worker—has been neglected as a consequence. The main body of the 
book, he concludes, is a sociological classic because (i) it demonstrated 
for the first time the possibilities of empirical social research in indus- 
try; (ii) it transformed existing approaches to industrial psychology; 
(iii) it mapped out most of the problem areas—supervision, small 
groups, bureaucracy, worker motivation—with which industrial socio- 
logy has since been concerned. He has presented a persuasive and 
exceptionally well documented case and no one will seriously dispute 
the importance of the studies in the development of industrial sociology. 
But Roethlisberger’s identification with those fatal final chapters make 
it impossible for him to refute with any success the most damning 
charge of all—that the Hawthorne studies lend support to an incom- 
plete view of human problems in industry pointing to authoritarian 
and ‘manipulative’ solutions. The emphasis on ‘human’ and ‘social’ 
skills which is now so marked in U.S. management thinking derives 
directly from the Hawthorne studies: and unfortunately Mayo and 
his associates must be assigned responsibility for much of what is bad as 
well as good in current U.S. management thinking about human 
problems. 

Management ideology is Professor Bendix’s subject, and his section 
dealing with Mayo in some ways picks up where Landsberger leaves off. 
But here Mayo is a small figure in a vast canvas: Work and Authority in 
Industry is an ambitious and impressive work which belongs to an older 
school of sociological investigation than the Hawthorne studies. Bendix 
uses the comparative method to analyse the role of ideas in the manage- 
ment of economic enterprises: his intention is to relate present-day 
ideologies to their historical sources and he draws freely on historical 
and contemporary material in away which will inevitably be considered 
bad sociology by many sociologists and bad history by the historians. 
However, the result furthers considerably our understanding of the 
development and function of management in industrial societies, and 
it is an important addition to the list of essential reading in industrial 
sociology. It has also won for its author the Maclver prize. 

The relation between manager and worker was certainly the most 
important of the social relations forged by industrialization: and the 
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ideas and beliefs about that relationship have been fundamental in 
social structure ever since. Bendix defines management ideologies as 
‘attempts by leaders of enterprises to justify the privilege of voluntary 
action and association for themselves, while imposing upon all sub- 
ordinates the duty of obedience and the obligation to serve their 
employers to the best of their ability’. He finds it necessary to distinguish 
between ‘management’ and ‘entrepreneurial’ ideologies: the latter 
belong to earlier phases of industrialization, when it was necessary to 
justify industrial expansion in the faces of traditional resistance, while 
management ideologies are features of an industrial society dominated 
by large-scale enterprises, in which there is a need to justify the sub- 
ordination of the many to the few. He considers four examples of 
ideologies, two entrepreneurial and two management. The entre- 
preneurial examples are from the early industrialization in England 
and in Russia under Peter the Great; the managerial ideologies are 
from the recent industrial history of the United States and from the 
Soviet zone of East Germany. Since bureaucracy is now the character- 
istic form of industrial organization, Bendix bridges the gap between 
entreprencurial and managerial ideologies with an essay on “The 
Bureaucratization of Economic Enterprises’. 

It is impossible to do justice to such an imposing body of material 
in a short space. If anything, the fare is a bit too rich for the industrial 
sociologist, who is accustomed to a scraggier diet. It is a pity that Dr. 
Bendix’s method of approach involves repetition at the expense of 
readability; a certain amount of pruning would have been welcome. 
In particular, the plan of the book is difficult to grasp at first reading. 
Nor is the reader helped, if he chooses to negotiate them, by (i) a 
foreword, (ii) an introduction, (iii) acknowledgements, (iv) a preface, 
before reaching Chapter I. These may be minor criticisms, but a study 
which makes sizeable intellectual demands of its readers should surely 
make its intentions and procedures as clear as possible. 

A far more important criticism concerns the intentions themselves. 
Bendix begins: “This study deals with the role of ideas in the manage- 
ment of economic enterprises’ and goes on to make it clear that the 
ideas he is most interested in are those concerning the authority of the 
manager and the obedience of the worker. All such ideas are subsumed 
under the phrase ‘ideologies of management’, and in his conclusion 
the author discusses the role of such ideologies in the Cold War, 
particularly in competing for the support of developing countries. This 
approach seems, in the writer’s opinion, to have two shortcomings. 
First, it may be doubted whether Western ideas of management con- 
stitute an ‘ideology’ in the Russian sense; second, it is by no means 
established that these ideologies or approaches to the management- 
worker relationship are as significant in winning the support of under- 
developed and uncommitted peoples as Bendix appears to believe. 
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The evidence he has assembled does not point to there being in the West 
a system of ideas about management with, as Clerk Kerr says of 
ideologies in his introduction, ‘an internal and consciously chosen 
consistency . . . which is firmly held’. Nor has he provided evidence of 
the importance of such ideas in securing the allegiance of other coun- 
tries: there is no discussion of Western ideas applied elsewhere, and his 
example of Soviet-style management in East Germany relates to a 
country under military occupation. While one cannot deny the serious- 
ness and urgency of the political issues raised by Bendix, it is question- 
able whether the fashioning of ‘new management idgologies’ will have 
the propaganda appeal he looks for. Elsewhere he argues that ideologies 
vary with social structure and historical legacies; and his own case 
studies often demonstrate the connection between ideas and social 
action. But the question of whether or not there is an ideology of 
management-worker relationships seems to be dependent on whether 
there is an ideology of social relationships in general. Unless the 
Western tendency to eschew ideologies is interpreted as a counter-form, 
it is difficult to see how meaningful comparisons can be made between 
Western and Soviet ideas of management as political instruments. If a 
comparison has to be made, would it not be more effective to compare 
institutions and practices, in order to set what Bendix regards as the 
crucial test—whether or not managerial approaches contribute to a 
‘totalitarian’ or a ‘non-totalitarian’ form of subordination in economic 
‘enterprises’. Bendix’s material would have been ample for this kind of 
comparison: as it is, in focusing so much of his attention on ideologies, 
he has done himself and his research findings rather less than justice. 
It is implicit in Bendix’s approach that the character of management 
is undergoing profound changes as a result of the interplay of technical 
and economic factors, particularly in the large enterprise. The growth 
of specialization, professionalization, even nationalization, are part of 
this process, Whether the West develops a fully-fledged management 
ideology or not, these developments will surely influence the future 
exercise of managerial authority. The redistribution of traditional 
functions among specialist managers, and the allocation of new ones 
diffuses management power, and checks authoritarian tendencies. 
Co-operation becomes an organizational imperative and more than a 
human-relations catchphrase. Increasingly the authority of manage- 
ment is collectively exercised, though management theory (both East 
and West) assigns ‘ultimate responsibility’ to the line or executive 
manager. Management thus becomes not a single will but the expression 
of several wills, both inside and outside the enterprise. In Britain, for 
example, both the government and the trade unions exercise consider- 
able influence on management decisions. It is surprising, incidentally, 
that Bendix pays so little attention to the trade union challenge to 
management—an odd omission for one of Mayo’s foremost critics. Nor 
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does he make enough of the link between these external threats and the 
growing clamour for professional and technical status for the function 
of management itself (as distinct from other professional and technical 
functions in industry)—an obvious attempt to prevent further usurping 
of ‘prerogatives’. 

The future success of these claims is uncertain, but it seems clear 
that in the setting of the large enterprise, the persuasive function of 
management assumes great importance: in particular because, as 
Bendix demonstrates, management has now taken on, through planning, 
the responsibility for work standards which in the nineteenth century 
were regarded as the ethical responsibility of the employee. The man- 
ager must be able to act on the emotional and social factors affecting 
work and outlook. Bendix is concerned to show that in totalitarian 
societies these emotional and social factors are manipulated or 
moulded in one pattern by the prevailing ideology. Elsewhere the view 
is that these factors have yet to be fully understood, and even then 
it is not clear whether it would be ethical for management to utilize 
this understanding. It is on this issue that Bendix explores a profound 
difference in approaches to management-worker relations. In Western 
sociology it is now fashionable to suggest that the focus of loyalty is the 
working group. But the structure of the large enterprise removes man- 
agement from that close and continuous contact with the worker which 
would entitle it to membership of this group. Because of this it is possible 
for workers to develop ‘strategies of independence’ which, although 
they rarely frustrate management intentions to the degree sometimes 
suggested by fervent Mayo-ites, can often effectively limit manage- 
ment’s freedom of action. In the face of full employment, strong trade 
unions (and divisions of opinion among social scientists), management 
can only tacitly concede this independence. 

In the Soviet orbit, however, management and worker are bound 
by a common ideology, imposed on both by the apparatus of the State. 
Bendix argues that the possibility of such ‘strategies of independence’ 
is greatly diminished, as the party can extend its influence direct to 
informal work groups. Or rather, it can, through ‘activists’ undermine 
the natural solidarity of the work groups by arranging for ‘spon- 
taneous’ demands and suggestions (e.g. for work-norms) from below. 
The State, in fact, offers a premium to the rate-buster, and thus political 
pressure achieves what capitalist exhortation cannot. Resistance to 
management objectives seems to be viewed as a political matter, and as 
very little else: a conclusion supported by the fact that Soviet Russia 
has developed very little in the way of an industrial sociology, and that 
nothing is known of research in such questions as ‘strategies of independ- 
ence’ among workers. 

Bendix has undoubtedly made a useful contribution to the study of 
contemporary political differences: but his book deserves to be judged 
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primarily for what it gives to the study of the development and role of 
management in modern society. The answer is a great deal. He has not 
only (in his excellent chapter “The Bureaucratization of Economic 
Enterprises’) met a long-felt need for a short sociological appraisal of 
the growth of large enterprises: but he and his assistants have brought 
together practically all the relevant data on British management in 
the nineteenth century and U.S. management in the twentieth. The 
result is an indispensable work of reference; and more than that it 
will provide a starting point for researchers for many years to come. 

Professor E. V. Schneider’s Industrial Sociology may be appropriately 
described as a staging point: it is the first of the now quite numerous 
American textbooks of industrial sociology to shake off the dispro- 
portionate emphasis on the Mayo school. The roots of industrial 
sociology stretch back to the pioneers of institutional analysis, notably 
Weber, Durkheim and Veblen. Schneider rightly sees his subject as 
being concerned with industrial institutions and their function in 
modern social structures; and having made this clear from the outset, 
is able to devote his attention to a wide range of topics—types of 
productive systems, bureaucracy and management, trade unions, 
collective bargaining, minority groups in industry, the family and 
industrialization, and so on—with that leisured, almost laconic 
approach which is the hallmark of the quality textbook. 

The real strength of Schneider’s approach is to be found in his 
identification of industrial sociology with the study of industrial institu- 
tions; far more so than in the publisher’s claim that it ‘analyses a wide 
range of material with the framework of a single, consistent body of 
social theory’. This refers to an interesting, but not vital, early section 
in which the author acknowledges his debt to his former teacher at 
Harvard, Talcott Parsons. The most important consequence of this 
theoretical approach is his determination (not always successfully 
achieved) to demonstrate the inter-relatedness of industrial institutions 
and the social system. If the effect on the reader is not what Schneider 
himself hoped for, nonetheless the intention has given his work a 
convincing and occasionally stimulating unity. The book can certainly 
be warmly recommended to anyone approaching the subject for the 
first time, as well as to the sophisticated but weary seeking an assess- 
ment of the present state of industrial sociology. It is the best American 
textbook since W. E. Moore’s Industrial Relations and the Social Order, 
which in more than one respect pioneered the lines of analysis so ably 
followed by Schneider. 

The three books discussed in this article show that industrial sociology 
has come a long way since the Hawthorne Experiments. The narrow 
emphasis of the early days has been widened considerably—Schneider, 
for example, devotes 30 pages only out of 500 to ‘social relations at 
work’ and nearly 150 to ‘the social structure of trade unionism’——and 
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the relation of the industrial to other areas of sociological investigation 
is now much more confidently discussed. 

As long as Mayo dominated the field, industry could be pardoned 
for regarding the industrial sociologist as someone primarily concerned 
with the group behaviour of workers, and the connection between the 
quality of their feelings and attitudes (or ‘morale’) and productivity 
(high or low). This impression must still be current in much of U.S. 
industry (it certainly is in Britain): one would have welcomed more 
information on this point from both Landsberger and Bendix. But in 
recent years the industrial sociologist has begun to develop new ways 
in investigation and analysis: the emphasis has moved away from 
individual attitudes in industry to what Landsberger calls ‘the structure 
of the situation itself’, i.e. the complex of institutions surrounding the 
individual and his work group. The age of Mayo is at an end; but with 
it the discipline which he more than anyone helped to create has 
matured from a controversial and rather suspect ‘applied’ field of 
study to a full member of the social science family. 


NOTE 


1 Bendix, R., Work and Authority in Landsberger, H. A., Hawthorne Re- 
Industry. New York, John Wiley and _ visited, Vol. 1X, Cornell Studics in Indus- 
Sons; London, Chapman and Hall, 1956, trial and Labor Relations, Corneli 
pp. xxv + 466. University, 1958, pp. viii + 119. 

Schneider, E. V., Industrial Sociology, 

New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1957, 
pp. vii + 559- 





STATUS, MOBILITY AND ANOMIE: 
A STUDY IN READINESS FOR 
DESEGREGATION 


Melvin M. Tumin and Ray C. Collins, Jr. 


variables in the analysis of social action is by now taken for 
granted, This is true even though there is considerable un- 
evenness in how these variables are defined and measured, and in the 
ways and degrees to which the effects of these variables are evidenced. 

These variables take on added importance when their implications 
for social integration and anomie are considered. Status refers to position 
in a social order, and mobility to changes in such positions. Differential 
positions tend frequently to receive differential evaluation. Therefore, 
one of the most important effects to be expected is the degree to which 
persons with different status- and mobility-profiles feel differently 
valued by their social order, and act as if they were differently in- 
tegrated into its norms. These effects probably are most noticeable when 
insecurity, anxiety, and a general sensitivity to questions of status are 
widespread, as is so often the case in an open class system. 

Social changes which threaten status arrangements ought therefore 
to be viewed with different degrees of alarm, and resistance to such 
changes should emerge in proportion to the degree of threat which is 
experienced. 

Desegregation, as it refers to the promised amelioration of the 
positions of Negroes in our society, is one such major change. Expect- 
ably, reactions to desegregation vary in degree and quality of resistance. 
In this paper we shall examine the extent to which differences in 
attitudes towards desegregation are related to differences in status and 
mobility. 

The data to be reported come from a study conducted in Guilford 
County, North Carolina, in the fall of 1956. An area-probability sample 
of 287 White adult (over 18) members of the labour force was inter- 
viewed. The principal aim of the study was to discover the lines along 
which differences in readiness and resistance to desegregation were 
distributed. Toward this end a number of sociological background 
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variables (age, education, religion, etc.) were investigated; histories of 
work and educational experience were also secured in order to provide 
some measures of mobility; and five sets of questions were posed regard- 
ing different aspects of the respondents’ attitudes towards Negroes. 


PART I 


MEASURES OF SEGREGATIONISM 


The five sets of questions may be briefly described as follows:* 

I. The Image of the Negro. Here we sought to discover the extent to 
which the respondents felt the Negroes to be the same, inferior or 
superior to the Whites in terms of morality, intelligence, responsibility 
and ambition. 

II. Social Ideology. In this set of questions the respondent was asked 
to state how, if he could, he would arrange relationships between 
Whites and Negroes, in the following situations: working in the same 
place of employment; dining together in a public restaurant; riding on 
buses together; membership, attendance and worship at the same 
church; having children attend the same schools; and having a Negro 
as supervisor at work. 

III. Sentiment Structure. Here we inquired into how the respondent 
would feel if he found himself in face-to-face contact with Negroes in the 
six situations listed above in II. 

IV. General Action Set. Here the respondent was asked what he thought 
he would do when and if he found himself in contact with Negroes in the 
six named situations. 

V. Specific Action Set. The questions in this set focused specifically on 
the public schools, and asked the respondent to approve or disapprove 
of a series of four ways by which to prevent desegregation of the public 
schools. These were (1) amend the Constitution; (2) withhold state 
funds from desegregated districts; (3) close the public schools; (4) use 
force if necessary. 

The five sets of questions were tested for scalability and each was 
found to satisfy, within rough limits, the requirements for Guttman- 
type scales. 

Coefficients of reproducibility were as follows: I (Image), 92-51; II 
(Social Ideology), 92-57; III (Sentiment Structure), 91-0; IV (General 
Action Set), 90-07; V (Specific Action Set), 95°65. 

It will be noted that Scales I and V are five-point scales, ranging from 
© to 4 in scale scores in which 0 is the exteme of anti-segregation and 4 
the extreme of pro-segregation. Scales II, III and IV are seven-point 
scales, ranging from o for extreme anti-segregation to 6 for extreme 
pro-segregation. 

Considering the sample as a whole, the highest average pro-segrega- 
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tionist scores are registered on Scale I and the lowest on Scale V, with 
the intermediary scales yielding intermediary scores. 

This can be seen first by comparing the per cent pro-segregationist 
responses given on each of the scales. Table I below shows the distribu- 
tion of these responses. 


TABLE I 
Per cent pe Responses on Five Scales 


| % Pro-Segregationist 


| 








A Sadie of the snes 67°77 
. Social Ideology 67-41 
| . Sentiment Structure 60°51 
| IV. General Action Set 51°85 
ie oe Action Set 50°28 








A second set of observations which reveals approximately the same 
findings is shown in Table II below, in which are listed means, limits 
and standard deviations for each of the five scales. 


TABLE II 
Mean Scores for Total Sample on each of Five Scales 





Scale No. Limits S.D. 





II | 4 2-008 
Ill . 2°277 
IV . 2-306 

Vv 1°377 


Bia 
| I . 1-518 
& 

















It will be noted in Table II above that as we go from Scale I to Scale 
IV the mean values move away from the pro-segregation extreme to 
the anti-segregation pole. The mean value for Scale V is exactly the 
same distance between its limits as the mean of Scale IV for its limits. 

These findings suggest that as one moves from the Image of the 
Negro (prejudice) to the General and Specific Action Sets (discrimina- 
tion) one is also moving along a dimension of increasing concreteness, 
and specificity, and, perhaps, therefore, there is also greater pressure 
to reckon costs and consequences. Considerations of values-to-be-lost, 
as well as those to be gained, seem to enter more effectively at the point 
where plans of action are being called for. As a result, the high pro- 
segregation scores are registered on the Image of the Negro, where views 
of the Negro as an inferior can be held and reported without consider- 
ation of consequences. These scores tend to drop considerably, however, 
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when respondents are asked to state preferred courses of action whose 
likely consequences they appear, at that point, to be forced to take 
into account. 

Supporting evidence for these considerations is found in the fact 
that significant differences in pro-segregationism occur between persons 
with more and less education, and between persons with more and less 
exposure to the mass media.* We have reasoned that education and 
exposure to the mass media serve to sensitize the respondent to con- 
tingencies and consequences, and thus to lead him to express a more 
‘balanced’ point of view, which gets registered as a relatively low pro- 
segregationist score. 


MEASURES OF MOBILITY 


Mobility, in this study, is measured simply by changes in occupational 
position of the respondents relative to the fathers’ last jobs. Occupa- 
tions were coded in accordance with the categories used in the 1950 
Census of the United States. These categories were grouped in the 
following way: 


Occupational Categories 
High status: Professional, technical and kindred 
Managers, officials, and proprietors (except farm) 
Clerical and kindred 
Sales workers 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 


Low status: Farmers and farm managers 
Protective service workers 
Operatives and kindred workers 
Farm labourers and farm foremen 
Service workers, except protective and household 
Labourers (except farm and mine) 


The division into high and low status was made mostly on grounds 
of convenience, but partly, also, on the assumption that, at least in the 
area in which the respondents were located, the line of distinction be- 
tween high and low status corresponded roughly with prevailing modes 
of ranking in the community. But it should be stated explicitly that no 
claim is here made that these distinctions are true and accurate reflec- 
tions of some well-measured scale of prestige. Rather, we assume only 
that if we divide our respondents in this way, we can then make some 
organized sense out of the distributions of their attitudes towards 
desegregation. 

On the basis of this twofold classification into high and low status, 
when we compare respondents with their fathers we arrive at a fourfold 
classification as follows: (1) high-status sons of high-status fathers— 
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this group will be termed ‘High Stationaries’; (2) high-status sons of 
low-status fathers, or ‘Upward Mobiles’; (3) low-status sons of low- 
status fathers, or ‘Low Stationaries’; (4) low-status sons of high-status 
fathers, or ‘Downward Mobiles’. 

The number and per cent in each of these groups is reported in 
Table III below. 


TABLE Ill 
Distribution of deuce’ — 


” Mobility Sia Number® 





(1) High Stationaries 92 
(2) Upward Mobiles 72 
(3) Low Stationaries 
(4) Downward Mobiles 28 








Total 





haw 
| 


Before examining the distribution of segregationist attitudes among 
these groups certain other characteristics about them bear note, In 
Table IV below there is presented information about education, in- 
come, age and residence of the four groups. 


TABLE IV 
Educational, Income, Age and Residence Characteristics of Tt ee 


Sees % eaike Stable % Stable 
ee Over $5,000 | Mean Urban Rural 
per year | | Residence | Residence 





Q) High Stationaries 60 398 | 59 18 
(2) Upward Mobiles , 42 412 | §0 35 
(3) Low Stationaries 7 | 454 | 40 50 
(4) Downward Mobiles 8 | gat | 64 a1 

















In Table IV above it will be seen that the High Stationaries have the 
highest median education, the highest per cent of members earning over 
$5,000 a year, the second highest per cent of persons whose residence 
in the urban area is stable (i.e. have lived in the area five years or 
more), and the lowest per cent of people whose residence in rural areas 
is stable. 

At the lower end of the distributions stand the Low Stationaries 
whose median education is lowest of the four groups and whose per 
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cent of persons earning over $5,000 a year is also at the bottom. 
Moreover, the average age of this group is older, and it has the lowest 
percentage of persons with stable urban residence. 

Group 2, the Upward Mobiles, and Group 4, the Downward Mobiles, 
are intermediary between the High and Low Stationaries on all but one 
of the five items. 

These facts lead us to entertain a series of hypotheses about probable 
rank orders on attitudes towards segregation which are also in some 
measure suggested by earlier studies. 

For instance, Bettleheim and Janowitz, in a study of attitudes of 150 
Chicago veterans, found that outspoken and intense attitudes against 
the Negro were most highly concentrated in the downwardly mobile 
group, with the reverse pattern holding for upwardly mobile persons. 
By comparison, those experiencing no change in status were inter- 
mediary between these two groups, but significantly different from 
both.*® 

Peter Blau suggests that prejudice against minorities is likely to be 
found more among mobiles than among stationaries.” 

Greenblum and Pearlin, in their secondary analysis of data from the 
Elmira survey, emerge with similar findings regarding the likelihood of 
prejudice among mobiles than among stationaries.*® 

In short, the literature seems to suggest that the fact of mobility itself, 
without particular regard to its direction, leads to a type of status- 
anxiety, and/or a role-ineptness, and/or a sense of threat, which singly 
or together lead mobiles to reject relationships with low-status ethnics 
more severely than do their stationary peers. 

However, some very different outcomes might equally well be ex- 
pected. For instance, there is good reason to believe that, especially in 
the South, the Low Stationaries contribute the highest percentage of 
their group to the ‘hard core’ of resisters to desegregation. For, as other 
data from this study show,*® the Low Stationaries are the low men on 
the southern totem pole and are consequently the ones most threatened 
by the potential improvement in the status of the Negroes. On quite 
other grounds, one ought to expect the Upward Mobiles to be most 
permissive in their attitudes towards desegregation. For it is they more 
than others who are apparently experiencing the greatest benefits from 
the changing South and who, therefore, can more easily embrace the 
proposed further changes involved in desegregation. In brief, there is 
hardly enough indication in the available theory or data to direct us 
to a confident choice among alternative hypotheses. 

Nevertheless, we will here provisionally align ourselves with the 
hypotheses most frequently put forth in the literature, entertaining no 
strong expectations, however, regarding the probable outcome. 

It is here hypothesized that the rank order of readiness for desegrega- 
tion will be as follows: 
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Rank Order as 
of Readiness Mobility Group 





High Stationaries 
Upward Mobiles 
Low Stationaries 
Downward Mobiles 














To test the accuracy of this hypothesized rank order, it is necessary 
to compare the score of each group with every other group. 
In Table V below are seen the mean scores on each of five scales for 


TABLE Vv" 
Mean Scores for four Mobility Groups on five Scales 


Scale 


I e.4 | qv 
Mobility Group | General 


Negro | Social | Sentiment | Action 

| Image | Ideology | Structure Set 

o-4 | of o6 {| of 
High Stationary | 255 | 9-41 295 | 266 
Upward Mobiles 280 | 388 3°31 2°75 
| Low Stationary 295 | 482 , 3°69 
| Downward Mobiles 264 | 435 3°28 





| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 











TABLE VI" 


Mobility Group wT 
i | Sentiment 
Ideology Structure 


High Stationaries vs. 

Upward Mobiles NS | NS 
High Stationaries vs. | 

Low Stationaries NS 
High Stationaries vs. 

Downward Mobiles NS 
Upward Mobiles vs. 

Low Stationaries NS 
Upward Mobiles vs. 

Downward Mobiles NS NS : NS 
Low Stationaries vs. 

Downward Mobiles NS NS NS NS 


























* T-value is not significant. _¢ Level of significance of t-value. 
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each of the four groups. In Table VI we list the results of testing for the 
significance of difference between the different scores. 

From these tables we may draw the following provisional conclusions: 

(1) High Stationaries have less resistance to desegregation or, other- 
wise, are more ready for desegregation than any other group. 

(2) Upward Mobiles are clearly more ready than Low Stationaries, 
but they are not well distinguished from Downward Mobiles. 

(3) The differences between the Low Stationaries and Downward 
Mobiles are too small to permit us to claim any significance. 

(4) All the groups tend to resemble each other more, and to be more 
pro-segregationist on their Images of the Negro than on their Specific 
Action Sets. 

Having compared our different types of mobile and stationary 
groups, we need now to compare all stationaries with all mobiles, and 
all high-status with all low-status respondents. 

In Table VII below are reported the mean scores for mobiles vs. 
stationaries on the five scales. 


TABLE VII 
Mean Scores for two Mobility Groups on five Scales 








Be ee | IV | 
Mobility Group General | 


| Image Set 
| O4 o-6 o-6 0-6 


| 
| | Negro i | i Action 


Mobile group 2°76 . . 2-90 
Stationary group | 2-75 : | . 3°16 











From the data in this table we see that the differences between the 
means are unpatterned and trivial, with none of the differences ap- 
proaching statistical significance. We conclude therefore that there are 
no discernible differences between mobiles and stationaries in readiness 
for desegregation. 

In Table VIII are presented the data on all high-status vs. all low- 
status respondents. 

From these data we see that on all the scales the high-status group 
is more ready for desegregation than the low-status group. All differ- 
ences except that between the scores on Image reach at least the 0-001 
level of significance. The difference between the scores on Image is in 
the expected direction but does not reach significance. This is seen in 
the summation in Table IX. 
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TABLE VIII 


Mean Scores for two Status Groups on five Scales 


Scale 


I II Ill IV 
| General 
Negro | Social | Sentiment | Action 
| Image Ideology | Structure | Set 
0-4 0-6 0-6 | o 6 


} 
| 
| Group 
| 


| High Status 2-66 ote | ote 2°70 
Low Status 288 (= 471 | 424 | 359 


TABLE IX 


T-Tests of Significance of Difference between Mean Scores of two Status 
Groups on five Scales 





Group 

| Negro | Social 

| Image | Ideology 
High Status vs. 
| Low Status p=| 














Our hypothesized rank order of readiness for desegregation must be 
revised, in light of the findings on these hypotheses, as follows: 


Mobility Group 





| High Stationaries 
Upward Mobiles 
Downward Mobiles 
Low Stationaries 











j 


The one significant change, it will be noted, revises the previous order 
so that Downward Mobiles are now seen as more ready for desegregation 
than Low Stationaries. 
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PART II 
SOME INTERVENING VARIABLES 


Our findings strongly suggest that, though status-level is more 
determinate of attitudes towards desegregation than mobility experience, 
some importance must be ascribed to the historical background of the 
status. For we find that High Stationaries are more ready than Upward 
Mobiles and Downward Mobiles are more ready than Low Station- 
aries. This implies that two generations of high-status experience (i.e. 
High Stationaries) are more conducive to permissiveness regarding the 
Negro than one generation of such experience (i.e. Upward Mobiles). 
Similarly, the fact that Downward Mobiles are more permissive than 
Low Stationaries suggests that one generation of low-status experience 
is less meaningful, relative to attitudes towards Negroes, than are two 
generations of such low-status experience (i.e. Low Stationaries). 

There is a strong suggestion in these observations that the differences 
may be found in the degree of security and anxiety. If this is so, it should 
reflect itself in differences in anomie versus normative integration. 

To test this possibility, a series of five questions which roughly satisfy 
the requirements of a Guttman-type scale (coefficient of reproducibility 
= 90°32) was employed. Respondents were asked to approve, disapprove 
or express indecision about the following five questions: 


There’s little use in trying to influence public officials these days, 
because often they aren’t interested in the problems of the average 
man. 


Nowadays a person has to live pretty much for today and let to- 
morrow take care of itself. 


In spite of what some people say, the situation for the average man is 
getting better all the time.'? 


It’s hardly fair to bring children into the world today, with the way 
things look for the future. 


These days a person really doesn’t know whom he can count on. 


TABLE X 


Per Cent Positive Responses to Anomie Questions 


Anomie Questions ¢ Positive 


esponses 


Ice Mlisincba assist dlasibtesesastcsikisd an secpercnseel 


| Hardly fair to bring children into world 
| Must live pretty much for today 72°37 
| Little use in trying to influence public officials | 56-64 
| A man doesn’t know whom he can count on | 47°90 


75°87 


| 

j 4 | 

| Situation for average man getting better 76°57 
| 
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In Table X are given the per cent of positive responses given to each 
of these items. !* 

Table XI below presents the mean scores on anomie for our four 
mobility groups. 


TABLE XI 
Mean Anomie Scores for four Mobility Groups 


Mean Anomie 


| Mobility Group | Scie Cinna 


Naa i NS te Ne 

High Stationaries | 4°05 
| Upward Mobiles | 3°61 
| Downward Mobiles | 2°92 
| Low Stationaries | 2°54 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


* Scale limits are o-5. The higher the score the greater the normative integration; the 
lower the score the greater the anomic. 


It will be seen from Table XI that the rank order or readiness for 
desegregation corresponds with the rank order of normative integra- 
tion. To put it in reverse terms, the higher the anomie the greater the 
resistance to desegregation. 

In Table XII are seen the results of tests of significance of difference 
on the mean scores on the scale of anomie. 


TABLE XII 


T-Tests of Significance of Difference betwen Mean Scale Scores of Mobility 
Groups on Anomie Scale 


Mobility Groups p= 
| High Stationaries vs. 
| Upward Mobiles 
| High Stationaries vs. 
| Downward Mobiles 
High Stationaries vs. 
Low Stationaries 
| Upward Mobiles vs. 
| Downward Mobiles 
Upward Mobiles vs. 
| Low Stationaries 
| Downward Mobiles vs. 
Low Stationaries NS 








It is noteworthy that all of the differences are significant except 
that between the Downward Mobiles and the Low Stationaries, 
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Here, though the difference is in the expected direction, the size of the 
difference is not persuasive. In general, however, these findings are 
impressively suggestive of a close relationship between normative in- 
tegration and readiness for desegregation, and by implication, of a close 
relationship between mobility- -type and readiness for desegregation, on 
the supposition that anomie is an intervening variable. By further ex- 
tension, moreover, status position is also related to desegregation, 

through the intermediation of anomie. But the same cannot be said of 
any relationship between mobility per se and anomie. In fact, the evid- 
ence is rather strong on behalf of the conclusion that mobility per se is 
not a useful concept, and that the level of departure and level of arrival 
must be importantly taken into account in considering the impact of 
mobility experience. 

In the same vein, we may consider one final set of findings. In a 
further effort to estimate the respondents’ own definitions of the 
situation, we asked them all to state how well off they felt they were 
doing in their present occupation relative to the last full-time position 
held by their fathers. The relevance of this question is given by the 
fact that when we measure the actual number of occupational steps 
away from father’s position, we find that the Downward Mobiles have 
sunk an average of 4-39 occupational steps (see footnote 5 for the array 
of the occupations) and the Upward Mobile group has risen an average 
of 3:44 steps above the positions occupied by their fathers. In effect the 
size of these average moves indicates that our measures of upward and 
downward mobility have some real substance. If this is true, then one 
ought to expect subjective correlates closely corresponding to the 
objective facts. In Table XIII below are presented the number and 
per cent of each of our four mobility groups who indicated they felt 
better off or worse off than their fathers. 


TABLE XIII 
Father-Son Comparison 


Better Off 
Mobility Group (piece, Gea, we 
| Number | % 


High Stationaries a ae 
Upward Mobiles ae | San 
Downward Mobiles 9 | 


Low Stationaries oe ae 








It will be seen that the Upward Mobiles have by far the highest per- 

centage of persons who feel better off and the Downward Mobiles are 

clearly the lowest group on this count. The differences on the percent- 
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ages of ‘worse off’ are, however, not quite so striking. For though the 
Upward Mobiles have by far the smallest percentage cf people who 
feel worse off, the Downward Mobile percentage is not strikingly 
larger than that of the High Stationaries. Still, the percentages all 
follow in the expected fashion. This leads us to conclude that the sub- 
jective experience of mobility corresponds roughly with the objective 
facts. But once again we are reminded that the experience of mobility, 
even when subjective definition and objective fact correspond, is not 
determinately connected in any regular fashion with either normative 
integration or attitudes towards desegregation. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this study we have examined the connections between certain 
measures of occupational status and mobility, on the one hand, and 
certain attitudes towards desegregation, on the other. It has been found 
that mobility as a variable is weaker in its effects as a differentiator of 
attitudes than is status alone. When consideration is given to historical 
dimensions of status, particularly to the number of generations during 
which a respondent has occupied a given level, some more subtle effects 
of status are made clearer. In general, with regard to attitudes toward 
desegregation, the rank order of readiness for desegregation is (1) high 
status, two generations (i.e. father and son); (2) high status, one gener- 
ation (i.e. father low, but son high); (3) low status, one generation 
(ie. father high, but son low); (4) low status, two generations (i.e. 
father and son both low). These findings contradict some ordinary 
assumptions about the influence of mobility. 

Certain relationships are also revealed between status and anomie; 
and between anomie and readiness for desegregation. In general, the 
higher the status, the lower the anomie; and, the lower the anomie, 
the higher the readiness for desegregation. 

Again, with regard to anomie, the experience of upward mobility 
does not seem to be as influential as the experience of two generations 
of high status; and the experience of downward mobility does not seem 
as destructive of social morale as the experience of two generations of 
low status. Not even when the objective experience of upward mobility 
is accompanied by a subjective expression of improvement in life- 
circumstances is the fact of this mobility more influential than the fact 
of stable high status. 


NOTES 


1 See, Melvin M. Tumin, ‘Some Un- ® See, Melvin M. Tumin, ‘Exposure to 
applauded Consequences of Social Mobil- Mass Media and Readiness for Desegre- 
ity in a Mass Society’, Social Forces, gation’, Public Opinion Quarterly, Summer, 
October, 1957, forthcoming. 1957, XXI, 2, 237-51, 
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* Ibid. 
* See Melvin M. Tumin, ‘Some Un- 
applauded uences of Social Mobil- 


ity in a Mass Society’, op. cit. 
* Though 287 interviews were com- 
pleted we were unable to secure in- 
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formation about nine of the fathers, thus 
reducing the N for this report to 278. 

The actual distribution of the 287 
respondents in the eleven occupational 
categories which we have here divided 
into high and low is as follows: 








pnisateran Category Number | % | 
E icomenen tia pica an farm | 2 | oe | 
proprietors, except 5! 17°77 
Clerical and kindred ee 6-62 
| Sales workers . + 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 57 } 19 
| Farmers and farm managers 22 | 7°67 
Protective service workers aS eae 
| Operatives and kindred workers 81 | 28-23 
| Farm labourers and farm foremen — | — 
| Service workers, except protective and household! 2 | 0-69 
Labourers, except farm and mine ies 
| Not presently employed 3 | 05 | 
ss i RE ae epi! 
287 | 10000 | 


hos 


* Bettelheim, sini and pene 
Morris, Dynamics of Prejudice, New York, 
Harper Bros., 1950. The authors 
measured mobility in terms of changes 
in occupation from before World War II 
to after World War II, employing the 
Alba Edwards classification scheme. 

7? Blau, Peter M., ‘Social Mobility and 
Interpersonal Relations’, American Socio- 


logical Review, XXI, 3, June, 1956, 
290-5. 

8 Greenblum, J and Pearlin, 
Leonard I., Vertbeal Lobiity and Pre- 


judice: A Socio-Psychological Analysis’, 
in Bendix, Reinhard, and Lipset, Sey- 
mour, Class, Status and Power, Glencoe, 
Illinois, The Free Press, 1953, pp. 480-91. 
The actual percentage differences among 
the four groups studied by Greenblum 
and Pearlin are so small, and, in some 
regards, so varied from one question to 
another, that it is difficult to see how the 
authors could have suggested determin- 
ate patterns so strongly. 

* See Melvin M. Tumin, ‘Readiness 
and Resistance to tion: A Social 
Portrait of the Hard *, Social Forces, 
36, 3, March, 1958. 

1° Tt is an interesting fact that the scores 
on Scales IV and V are without exc 
ett pena ae eens I and II. 

tendency for the scores measuring 
readiness for action to be lower than the 
scores measuring Image and Ideology has 
been found in all previous analyses of the 





data of this study. This is further evidence 
that questions about action-orientation 
tend to produce a modified and relatively 
restrained response because they make 
the respondent more aware of probable 
consequences. This increased awareness 
makes room for the play of certain larger 
cultural values which we have elsewhere 
termed ‘countervailing perspectives’. See 
further, Melvin Tumin, Paul Barton, and 
Bernie Burrus, ‘Education, Prejudice and 
Discrimination: A Study in Readiness 
for Desegregation’, American Sociological 
Review, 23, 1, February, 1958. 

By contrast, on the questions regard- 
ing Image and Ideology, there is less 
confrontation of consequences, with the 
result that private motives and visions 
tend to be more fully . Once 
again this suggests the indeterminancy 
and unpredictiveness of prejudice and 
stereotypes relative to probable action. 
There are serious implications here for the 
the concept of the ‘definition of the situ- 
ation’. If the definition is judged in 
terms of expressed images and i 
the predicted outcome is likely to be 
significantly different than if the defini- 
tion is constructed out of answers to 

about action-orientations. 
11 Hannan Selvin has rag ose — 


very persuasive 

validity of Pew to ths type of 
data. The principal reason is the failure 
of the data to meet certain requirements 
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of sampling, variance, etc. The alter- 
natives suggested by Selvin, however, 
seem mainly to consist of more simple 
treatments, rather than more modest 
claims regarding one’s findings. It is 
therefore urged here that all of the ¢-test 
findings be taken as suggestive and in- 
dicative rather than as demonstrative and 
conclusive. See, Hannan C. Selvin, ‘A 
Critique of Tests of Significance in Sur- 
vey Research’, American Sociological Review, 
XXII, 5, October, 1957, pp. 519-27. 

12 This statement was deliberately 
phrased in positive terms and placed 
third in the order of presentation in 
order to break up any possible halo effect 
which might have been accumulating. 
Some further observations about this 
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scale must be made. It exhibits the 
peculiar properties of satisfying scale 
requirements on only some populations. 
I have personally used it five times now, 
and found it adequate as a scale only 
twice. In the present instance, its scale 
properties are rather dubious, in view of 
the narrow spread between the per- 
centages of positive responses. The use of 
scale scores, therefore, must be taken 
with caution here. For a full statement 
of these matters and for an overall 
analysis of the data, see . . . Melvin M. 
Tumin, Desegregation: Resistance and Readi- 
ness, Princeton University Press, 1958. 

18 Dr. Leo Srole was the first to devise 
ae ae and to test their scala- 

ty. 











Television and the Child by HILDE T. HIMMEL- 
WEIT, A. N. OPPENHEIM and PAMELA 
vince. Oxford University Press for the 
Nuffield Foundation, 1958. 522 pp. 
425. 


Mass Leisure edited by ERIC LARRABEE and 
ROLF MEYERSOHN. Free Press, Glencoe, 
1958. 430 pp. $6. 

So after all the telly does not make much 

difference to children’s lives. “Television 

is not as black as it is painted, but neither 
is it the great harbinger of culture and 
enlightenment which its enthusiasts tend 
to claim for it.’ That is the outstanding 
conclusion of this important piece of 
research. It may be true that the average 
child with a TV. set at home views for 
nearly two hours a day; but, except in the 
case of a small minority of addicts, this 
habit seems to make very little difference 
to his school work, or to his general 
knowledge or even in the long run to his 
book-reading. In spite of widely held 
opinions to the contrary among teachers, 
the habit of viewing television does not 
appear to make children particularly 

ive, or unimaginative, or lacking in 
initiative or to deprive them of sleep or to 
affect their eyesight; though, equally, 
there is little evidence that children who 
view become more enterprising or develop 
new hobbies. 

A child’s reaction to the telly is, in fact, 
very much a matter of his own person- 
ality. In this connection, intelligence 
seems to be ‘the single most important 
determinant’. The more intelligent the 
child, the less interest is he likely to take in 
television. Older children also tend to be 
less TV.-minded than younger ones and, 
as is to be expected, a child’s 

erences change as he gets older. Even 
the age of 10, the pattern of a child’s 
tastes will be fairly well set, and what he 
likes in one medium will be much the 
same as what he likes in another; and 

— noticeably different from what 

is brother or sister or neighbour likes. 

Social class differences, on the other hand, 
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appear to have an ‘almost negligible’ 
influence on children’s reaction to tele- 
vision; though this finding may be 
coloured by the fact that the subjects of 
this investigation were drawn wholly 
from ‘state schools’, primary, secondary 
modern and grammar. In the main 
survey, at any rate, no children from in- 
dependent schools were included. 

The discovery that television does not 
have the cataclysmic effects all round 
with which it is so often credited does 
not, however, exhaust the findings of this 
investigation. A number of positive, 
though more restricted, conclusions 
emerge. Thus it is the duller children 
who are most likely to become television 
addicts; and equally it is these children 
who are most likely to extend their 
general knowledge as the result of their 
viewing. Much, too, will be found in 
these pages which those who are re- 
—— for devising programmes would 

well to ponder. For example, children, 
even young children under eleven, regu- 
larly view adult programmes up to nine 
or ten o’clock in the evening: indeed, 
children’s programmes on the whole make 
less impact on the young than do those 
intended for their elders. Working-class 
boys, in particular, do not seem to think 
much of the diet that the B.B.C. con- 
siders suitable for children; and it is note- 
worthy that the plays shown on children’s 
TV. seem to take singularly little account 
of the fact that half the audience consists 

of girls. Again, violence does not appar- 
ently greatly disturb the —_— 
that it is shown in a conventi context 
(as in a ‘Western’), and that it is quite 
clear that the events are ‘make-beli 
rather than real’. What particularly 
upsets a child is the prospect of hurt to 
someone with whom he can identify. Nor 
should it be forgotten that just as much 
emotional disturbance can be caused by 
problem situations, such as form a sta 
ee a Se 
children constantly see, as by actual 
physical violence. As to the astonishing 
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contemporary preoccupation with crime 
and detection, all that can be said is that 
it is as B seage with the young as with 
their el the favourite programme of 
the subjects of this enquiry, regardless of 
age, sex or intelligence, was, by universal 
consent, Fabian of Scotland Yard. Cert- 
ainly the world that children see on the 
screen is very different from that which 
one hopes they will encounter in real life. 
In real life, firsthand contact with crime 
is, for most of us, exceptional: and the 
ordinary citizen may well expect (wars 
apart) to go through life without either 
seeing, or participating in, personal 
violence. Neither this nor any other in- 
vestigation has, however, yet disclosed 
what the effect may be of presenting to 
the young, day in day out, a world in 
which experience of crime and violence 
is literally an everyday happening. 

It remains to add that this work is in 
every way a model of what social re- 
search should be. Its authors have asked 
important questions: they have arrived at 
reasonably definite answers. An admir- 
ably lucid and concise summary of their 
findings is presented at the outset; and the 
whole book is eminently readable. Great 
pains have been taken, too, to circumvent 
the very real difficulties of empirical in- 
vestigation into so complex a subject. In 
the main survey, which covered a sample 
of 1,854 viewers and controls in four 
English towns, the system of matching 
was unusually rigorous and precise. To 
meet the objection that comparisons be- 
tween viewers and non-viewers may be 
affected, not only by the influence of TV., 
but also by the fact that those who equip 
themselves with a TV. set are likely to 
differ in various ways from those who are 
content to do without one, a supplement- 
ary before-and-after survey was con- 
ducted in the city of Norwich. In this case 
the questionnaire used in the main survey 
was tried out on nearly every child in the 
10-11 and 13-14 age groups before TV. 
programmes were available in the city’s 
area; and, a year later, after the opening 
of a local transmitter, children whose 
families had a set were com- 
pared with those who were still without 


one. 

Altogether, it is difficult to see how this 
job could have been better done: its 
authors are greatly to be congratulated. 


Mass Leisure is a very different type of 
book. It is indeed an astonishing pro- 


duction; and the present reviewer is quite 
unable to see why anyone should me 
thought it worth while to compile it— 
still less why anyone should think it 
worth while to acquire such a compila- 
tion, once it has been made. The twenty- 
page bibliography at the end may have 
its uses, but the 385 pages of text are 
occupied with an extraordinarily mis- 
cellaneous collection of papers and re- 
prints on the subject of leisure, its use, 
abuse, purpose, virtues, dangers, dura- 
tion. The titles range from ‘Social Class 
Differences in the Use of Leisure’ to 
‘Notes on the Natural His of Drinking? 
‘The Motivational Pattern 
or “Time and Silence’. The Peering - in- 
clude Bertrand Russell, Paul Lafargue, 
David Riesman, the U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce, Clive Bell, Leslie Stephen, 

t Mead, Robert Maclver, and 
the Editors of Fortune, as well as thirty- 
odd others. There is no theme, and no 
attempt at integration. The book is quite 
expensive, but presumably the publishers 
have been sufficiently heartened by the 
sales of its predecessor (Mass Culture) to 
believe that someone will buy it. If their 
faith is justified some sociologist ought to 
find out why. 

BARBARA WOOTTON 


The Boss by Roy Lewis and ROSEMARY 
STEWART. Phoenix House, 1959. 256 pp. 
ais. 


Tuts is a good book for a longish railway 
journey. Witty and pleasa‘\'y scand- 
alous, it has the widepotnd appeal of the 
better gossip column, though like the 
gossip column it is possible to have too 
much of it. 

aig fect eam cere sega! age 
to be, a serious research study. The 
authors draw copiously on journalists’ 
interviews and their own records of per- 
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and his values. So vast a canvas can only 
be covered in a book of this length by 
the few quick and telling strokes of the 
pen that produce the caricature, and 
this is the effect that is achieved and the 
standard by which it should be judged. 

The story is told on a slightly monot- 
onous note of self-conscious sophistic- 
ation. This is how things are and only a 
fool, or a babe, would think otherwise. 
At all costs do not let us be naive. Yet the 
authors themselves seem to fall into one 
of the most traditional of all naiveties. 
We are asked to believe that the rush to 
get on is in many places a pretty amoral 
affair, in which the only way to get up 
the ladder is to kick someone else down 
it; and this unattractive behaviour is, it is 
implied, the hall-mark of business. This 
is not particularly hard to believe; what 
is more difficult to swallow is the assump- 
tion that such conduct finds no parallel 
elsewhere—if true, this would indeed be 
news. 

NANCY SEEAR 


The Rhondda Valleys: A Study in Industrial 
Development, 1800 to the Present Day, 
by E. D. Lewis, M.A. Phoenix House, 
1959. 255. 

It is curious that we have had to wait so 

long for a scholarly study of the industrial 

development of the Rhondda Valleys. 

No place on earth provides better 

material for a study of unfettered com- 

oma capitalism. In one sense the 

before us unfolds a record of 
barbaric industrial ownership and man- 
agement, in an industry exposed to the 
unrestrained forces of demand and supply 
in the world market for coal. Slowly the 
mining environment is mollified as we 
move forward into the modern world; 
new ideas of man’s place in industry are 
constructively applied, and eventually 
the community takes over the industry. 

Mr. Lewis lines in his treatment of 

his subject that all the elements of a great 

social drama are to be found in the 
economic history of these valleys. 

In 1800 the Rhondda was a beauty 
spot inhabited by a small number of 
tenant farmers (absentee landlords owned 
most of the farms) craftsmen, ne ag 
servants, apprentices and 
hillsides were covered with trees, ——- the 
rivers abounded with fish. ‘We are told 
that in 1820, Ty’r Berw was inhabited by 
a weaver who frequently netted “six 
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or seven salmon in one morning, which 
he usually sold at sixpence a pound, 
thereby making more by his basket than 
he did by his I loom’”.” The discovery of 
vast deposits of the world’s finest steam 
coal in these valleys changed all that. The 
old rural community disappeared, and 
an industrial community came into be- 
ing. If it was ever true of any industrial 
area that blood, sweat and tears played a 
predominant role in its life, it is | certainly 
true of the Rhondda. And yet, in spite of 
the agony which dogged the footsteps of 
this mining population, the people drawn 
from many different places gradually 
knit themselves together into a unique 
community, with a rich cultural life and 
a most powerful sense of public respon- 
sibility. As the author shows, no one can 
doubt the man-sized contribution which 
Rhondda miners have made to the 
economic and political life of the British 
people. 

In the first nine chapters the main 
features of the industrial development are 
made to stand out clearly. The remaining 
five chapters are concerned with labour 
relations and the social life of the com- 
munity. This is a rich field for research, 
and Mr. Lewis has done no more than 
touch the fringes of the subjects. But what 
he has done makes fascinating reading, 
especially if the reader is familiar with 
the Rhondda Valleys. 

Today the Rhondda is a very different 
world from that described in this book. 
On Sunday afternoons, when the weather 
is fine, streams of motor cars come down 
the valley roads on their way to the sea, 
to spend a few pleasant hours on the 
beaches of the lovely South Wales coast. 
These cars are owned by the present-day 
Rhondda workers. This seems far away 
and long ago from the days (1910) when 
Major-General C. F. N. Macready in- 
formed the Home Secretary, The Rt. 
Hon. Winston Churchill, that: “Three 
hundred more Metropolitan foot police 
arrived tonight and will be dispatched 
to Ba 

The troops in the district were located 
as follows during the night: 

2 Squadrons 18th Hussars at Ponty- 

pridd. 

1 Company Loyal North Lancashire 

Regiment at Pontypridd. 
I fee we A Lancashire Fusiliers at 


Com ) West Ridi Regiment at 
: omperr seeps 
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1 Company Devonshire Regiment at 


Newport. 
1 Company Royal Munster Fusiliers at 
Newport. 
No disturbance occurred during the 
night in the district’ (Cd. 5568 p. 9). 
The mining population of the Rhondda 
dwindles, the passing of such a com- 
munity makes us all poorer. Mr. Lewis 
deserves our thanks for preserving a 
small part of the history of the men and 
women who for generations toiled, 
suffered so much, and lived so well. 
WILLIAM C, E, GREGORY 


The Indonesian Town, Studies in Urban 
Sociology. Selected Studies on Indo- 
nesia by Dutch Scholars, Vol. 4. 
W. van Hoeve, The Hague, Ban- 
dung, 1958. xxxiv + 379 pp. Dfl 
17.50. 

Tis volume is not as impressive as its 
predecessors in the series (which con- 
sisted of works by Schrieke and van Leur) 
for a reason suggested by the editors in 
their Foreword: Dutch scholars in the 
Netherlands Indies devoted nearly all 
their sociological talents to the study of 
rural life. The vast literature on their 
society which the Indonesians have in- 
herited from their former rulers tells 
them little about urban conditions, and 
the research conducted since the estab- 
lishment of the Republic has not added a 
great deal to their understanding of the 
towns and cities where, for all the 
apparent drabness, interesting forms of 
social organization have been taking 
shape. Slums, shopping centres, shanty 
towns, and suburbia are no more fascin- 
ating in the tropics than elsewhere (to 
some they are less so); their study calls 
for a determined sociological drive of 
which there is so far little sign in Indo- 
nesia. 

The editors of this book have done their 
best to squeeze sociological blood out of 
administrative stones. They have trans- 
lated four studies, made between 1925 
and the Japanese war, which, while they 
deal with a variety of urban matters, 
hardly come to grips with problems of 
social structure, which is after all what 
sociology is fundamentally about. The 
first study, “Town Development in the 
Indies’, part of a memorandum pub- 
lished in 1938 in connection with a new 
ordinance, contains interesting statistical 
material and a general survey of prob- 
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lems of town planning. The next study 
deals with the living conditions of 
‘coolies’ in the employ of the Batavia 
Municipality in 1937. It contains a mass 
of budgetary and other information which 
should be useful to students of town life, 
especially perhaps those who are in- 
terested in the economics of urban dict. 
In the third study W. Brand (Differential 
Mortality in the Town of Bandung, 1940) 
makes good use of the data available in 
the only Netherlands Indian town to 
have kept a population register of 
‘Natives’ in addition to those of Euro- 
peans and Chinese. The final study, Kuta 
Gede, by H. J. van Mook (1926), comes 
close to sociology by way of social history 
and administrative critique. It deals with 
a small Javanese town, of ancient status, 
and its reorganization in modern times. 
Much of this paper will make little sense 
to people unfamiliar with Javanese 
society and its complications, but it is 
without doubt one of the best things to 
have been written on urban organiza- 
tion in Indonesia. In addition to these 
four studies the editors have included a 
sketch of the lay-out of a typical (and 
not ‘average’, as they call it) regency 
seat (i.e. the town from which a large 
area was administered). This sketch 
brings to life a good deal of the flat verbal 
description one finds in the literature. 

The book has a glossary, bibliography 
(of great value in its own right), and 
index, all of which, together with the 
notes, maintain the high standard to 
which the editors of the series have 
accustomed us. The translations are 
readable enough, but I should like to 
point out that things and people are in 
Java and not on it, and that foreign words 
which have no plural form should not be 
given one by the addition of s. 

MAURICE FREEDMAN 


— Venture in Utopia by MELFORD f. 
Harv: 


foun sobiheneciey ba Soiast chee come 
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to continue the older tradition of at- 
tempting to transform a society by estab- 
lishing a small-scale model of a better 
world. One of these villages has just been 
described by an American an lo- 
gist and we may justifiably add his 
account to earlier ics of community 
studies. 

Ninety Jewish adolescents began the 
enterprise about 1920 by migrating from 
Poland to Palestine. They believed in 
getting close to nature and in sharing all 
that they possessed, but were not at that 
time either Zionists or Marxists. After a 
collective vision which dedicated them to 
Zionism and convinced them of the sup- 
reme value of productive labour, eighty 
purified people descended into a swamp 
given them for reclamation by the 
Jewish National Fund. Today the com- 
munity farms around 3,000 acres and has 
grown by immigration and natural in- 
crease to 500 souls. Between these dates 
lies a long period of extreme testing by 
hardship when at times the shortage of 
food was so great that some members had 
to work on roadgangs so that all could 
eat. Everybody shares still in labour and 
holds fast to the ideal of work on the 
land: food is cooked and communally 
eaten in a room where there is no high 
table. Government is by public as- 
sembly, working through innumerable 
committees. The sense of being part of a 
movement is still a strong bond, pro- 
moting, as religious beliefs have done in 
earlier utopian settlements, the survival 
of the group. Among such communities 
‘only one out of every 33 non-religious 
societies survived as long as 25 years, 
while at least one out of every two re- 
ligious systems has survived 25 years or 
longer’ (L. E. Deets, The Hutterites: a 
study in social cohesion. Gettysburg, Pa., 
1939) (quoted from Maclver and 

oh Sef per ome Macmillan, 1953), 
: ni63). Training a second generation 
to continue the society is obviously a 
crucial test. 

Like earlier Owenite settlements, this 
kibbutz does not favour iage or the 
family. Equality between the sexes is 
desired but this equality is conceived 
mainly in terms of freeing women from 
their domestic toil so that they can do as 
much heavy work as the men. In practice 
while women share the common sense of 
the supreme value of luctive labour, 
Mr. Spiro shows that cent of them 
work in service occupations such as the 
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communal kitchens, the dress-making 
shops or the nurseries. These are menial, 
boring jobs which are skimped for capital 
equipment, for tractors come before 
washing machines. Although freed from 
child rearing, cooking, and private 
domestic chores women are understand- 
ably discontented with their lot. During 
the period of the kibbutz they have built 
more and more of their daily rhythm 
around their private rooms and the 
evening play hour with their children, 
leaving committee work and toil in the 
fields more and more to the men. The 
problem of the women is one of the 
tensions that could disintegrate the whole 
society. 

Part of their discontent can be ex- 
plained by the low value placed upon 
‘non-productive’ work. Intellectual 
activities, highly developed in a cultural 
life of concerts and plays and in con- 
tinuous discussions of policy, are also 
little valued. Yet all agree from experi- 
ence that not every worthy labourer can 
take over the management of a commit- 
tee. While Marxist beliefs in the supreme 
value of productive labour are still 
strongly held, rewards for assuming re- 

msibility are increasing slowly. The 
kibbutz believes in efficiency as well as in 
Marx. 

This communist society has main- 
tained almost unimpaired its social sys- 
tem while a whole generation of adoles- 
cent enthusiasts, the founding fathers, 
matured into old men and women. The 
absence of private property, money, and 
the profit motive has not ied 00 & to a ‘stag- 
nant society: everyone works hard and 
long; everyone plays hard. In the judg- 
ment of the author the children born 
into the kibbutz will continue this society 
for another generation. So strong is the 
sibling bond among these communally 
raised children that they refuse to marry 
one another. So marriages are 
the rule, the chosen mates being new 
“chavers” who join the kibbutz from the 
cities of Israel. This influx of youthful 


idealists resists more s' than any 
other section of the tion minor 
changes in the customs of the society. But 


the kibbutz as a whole, while communis- 
tic, is strongly conservative: all the women 
insisted, for example, that Mrs. Spiro 
wear the same style of elastic-sided pants 
as they did. 
If this kibbutz loses its sense of artistic 
and intellectual values, it could become 
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another peasant village of grapefruit 
growers: if it accepts too strongly these 
values its children may prefer the wider 
opportunities of the cities. The observer 
thinks that the chances are good for the 
survival of the community with its in- 
stitutions and values: its principal ten- 
sions focus on the position and functions 
of the family, not on the socialisation of 
the young. 
JOHN MOGEY 


World Population Pressures by HAROLD L. 
GEISERT. 1958. 46 pp. 
Population Pressures in Africa South of the 


Sahara by RICHARD W. STEPHENS. 1958. 


48 pp. 

Both published by Population Re- 
search Project, The George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D.C., 
U.S.A. 


Tue Population Research Project of the 
George Washington University has 
undertaken a series of studies of Popula- 
tion Pressure. World Population Pressures is 
a general introduction to the series; 
Population Pressures in Africa South of the 
Sahara is the first of the regional studies 
proper. 4 

For some years now, it has been 
appreciated that there is a considerable 
risk of dangerous tion pressure 
building up in the underdeveloped 
countries, and books and papers on 
demographic, economic and social as- 

ts of the problem have been appear- 
ing at regular intervals. Judging from 
these two new booklets, the aim of this 
series is not to collect new facts, or make 
new analyses, but to bring together exist- 
ing studies into a coherent entity. 

The purely demographic factors apply- 
ing to the situation are relatively well 
known—the influence of mortality and 
fertility trends on population growth, 
structure, and the labour force. So are 
the economic factors—capital, labour, 
and natural resources, communications, 
etc. Thus both authors are able to doves 
a considerable of their studies 
to discussion of these aspects. Neverthe- 
less they both make it abundantly clear 
that they recognize the vital role that 
social factors will play and, as far as they 
are able, they discuss this role. Their 
difficulty arises from our relative ignor- 


ance of the way people think. How is a 
starving man to be that he will 
eat more if he has children, say, or if 


he works in a factory instead of on worked- 
out land? 

The sociologist will find few, if any, of 
the answers in these booklets, but he will 
find most, if not all, of the questions; and 
this in itself is no mean compliment to 
the authors. 

N. H. CARRIER 


The Population of Japan by IRENE B. 
TAEUBER. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1958; London, Cambridge 
University Press. xx + 461 pp. £6. 

Or the countries of non- n cul- 
ture, Ja was the first to industrialize 
and to depart from the pattern of a sub- 
sistence economy. It is thus particularly 
interesting to study the history of her 
population, as an example of the demo- 
graphic changes associated with the pro- 
cess of economic and social development. 
Moreover, Japan differs from other Asian 
countries in having a considerably higher 
proportion of literates and a much more 
efficient system of administration. Japan 
also possesses rudimentary data on vital 
registration and tion which go 
back for a relatively long period. 

— beng who a a student 

o na ange mite sn yg fo some time, 


careful and 
ieieen account of the the development 
and future ts of Japan’s 


tion. Her study is the most yet 
made by a Western student of the subject 
and the book is a definitive one which 
is unlikely to be superseded for a long 
time. 

The author begins with an outline 
demographic history of Japan from the 
earliest times to 1920, though the bulk of 
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comment on selected topics. Mrs. Taeu- 
ber points out that the social discipline of 
the Japanese has made it possible for 
them to reduce their mortality below the 
level that would be expected given their 
standard of life, a point which has also 
been made in a different connexion by 
Dr. Barclay in his study of the population 
of Taiwan under Japanese rule. The up- 
surge in population between 1920 and 
1955 is due to the decline in mortality, 
coupled with a strong pro-natalist policy 
pursued by the government in the period 
between the two world wars. Military 
defeat and the return of the Japanese to 
the home islands from the parts of the 
former Empire have, however, changed 
the attitude towards population of the 
governing groups and Japanese policy, 
like that of India, is now directed towards 
a reduction of mortality. 

Japanese culture has always accepted 
the idea of family limitation and Mrs. 
Taeuber points out that the Japanese 
characters for abortion and contracep- 
tion are identical. The Eugenics Pro- 
tection Law has made abortion legal, in 
practice upon the demand of the woman, 
and part of the official programme con- 
sists of an attempt to spread birth control 
by contraception, rather than by abor- 
tion. Fertility has been reduced, the 
gross reproduction rate fell from 2-2 to 
1-2 between 1947 and 1955, and the 
extent of the reduction has surprised the 
Japanese themselves. But, whatever 
happens to fertility, the size of the labour 
force is bound to increase in the im- 
mediate future as a result of the large 
number of births in the past, and Mrs. 
Taeuber ends her book on a relatively 
sombre note, pointing out the imperative 
necessity for considerable economic 
development in order to absorb the 
numbers who will come on to the labour 
market in the coming decade. 

E. GREBENIK 


Techniques of Population Analysis by G. w. 
BARCLAY. John Wiley. Chapman & 
Hall, London. xiii + 311 pp. 38s. 

As Dudley Kirk rightly points out in the 

foreword to Barclay’s book, all the text- 

books on demography previously pub- 
lished were intended specifically for 
actuaries and concentrate unduly on the 
situation in either the United Kingdom 
or the United States of America. Barclay 
set out to produce a textbook for a wider 
au . 


Certainly he has avoided the insularity 
of the earlier textbooks; indeed it could 
almost be complained that he concen- 
trates so much on the analyses appro- 
priate to the under-developed countries 
that the more advanced techniques pos- 
sible in a few countries receive insufficient 
attention. This is probably a good fault, 
and is in part mitigated by numerous 
references to writings on the advanced 
techniques. 

An understanding of many arith- 
metical processes, and the import of their 
results, is essential to a comprehension of 
much of demography. In addition, unless 
the ‘shorthand’ Of algebraic symbolism is 
mastered and used, communication be- 
comes intolerably complex. Barclay did 
not, however, accept that a broad ground- 
ing in mathematics was a pre-requisite to 
studying demography. He therefore 
aimed to avoid extraneous techniques 
(such as integration), and assumed no 
previous knowledge of mathematics. To a 
substantial extent he achieves his objec- 
tives, but he could have done better. The 
concept of continuous population growth 
by the exponential law need not have 
been introduced, and no reference to the 
logistic law was necessary. If the author 
wished to cater for mathematicians as 
well as others, it would have been better 
to have introduced footnotes giving 
further reading for mathematicians. Re- 
membering that, for the reader with no 
mathematical training, the whole set of 
symbols employed is like a foreign lan- 
guage, nothing whatever extraneous of 
this type should have been introduced. A 
brief, but perhaps adequate, definition of 
all symbols used is given when they are 
first used, but an index at the end of 
definitions, or where they could be found, 
would probably be useful for the non- 
mathematical beginner. 

There is another point regarding the 
implication of mathematical models, 
such as life tables. The mathematician 
readily grasps the import of the calcula- 
tions, and works from that to the real life 
analogy. The non-mathematician, given 
a chance, can more readily grasp the real- 
life situation and can deduce from this 
what the mathematician is doing. Bar- 
clay does refer in passing to the fact that 
the life table calculation has two real-life 
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Despite these imperfections, this is a 
textbook that can be used by non-mathe- 
maticians, and it is unquestionably the 
only such that there is. But more than 
that, mathematicians who have been 
able to refer to the previous textbooks 
should nevertheless study Barclay’s book 
as well—for one thing for its wider 
sociological content, but still more be- 
cause it has avoided the insularity of the 
earlier books. 


N. H. CARRIER 


Minorities in the New World by CHARLES 
WAGLEY AND MARVIN HARRIS. Columbia 
University Press (O.U.P.), 1958. 320 
pp. 48s. 

In 1952 UNESCO planned to undertake 
a ‘critical inventory of the methods and 
techniques employed for facilitating the 
social integration of groups which do not 
participate fully in the life of the national 
community by reason of their ethnical or 
cultural characteristics of their recent 
arrival in the country’. As a part of this 
programme several reports on minority 
problems were written by ‘area speci- 
alists’, Wagley and Harris were invited 
to prepare a general report on these 
studies. This book is the outcome. 

The authors make a comparative 
study of six ‘minorities’ in the New 
World—the Amerindians in Brazil and 
Mexico, the Negroes in Martinique and 
the United States, the French 
and the Jews in the United States. The 
first three chapters are short histories of 
the relations between each minority and 
the wider society. The fourth and last 
chapter, entitled ‘An anthropological 
view of minority problems’ makes a 
comparison between the six case studies. 

The merits and demerits of the book 
arise from the fact that it bears all the 
marks of a UNESCO report. Each 
historical chapter is a useful condens- 
ation of historical material, not easily 
available, and the introduction expresses 
laudable and lofty sentiments about 
social justice which may have been 
somewhat out of place in a more 


sc work. 

The central weakness of the book lies 
in the theoretical framework of the 
study. Wagley and Harris take the view 
that ‘Anthropology is a historical dis- 
cipline’. Under this definition it is 

ible to proceed to a com- 
stents between such widely different 
T 
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social situations as the position of the 
Indian tribes in Brazil, that of the 
Negroes in the West Indies, and that of 
the French Canadians in Canada. The 
multiplicity of variables involved in the 
assignment of a status to minority groups 
in such widely varying contexts leads to 
some oversimplification and limits the 
usefulness of the generalizations that can 
arise from comparison. The comparison 
amounts to little more than a comparison 
of the histories of the official 
regarding minorities. We learn little 
about the social systems of these societies 
or their minorities Consequently the 
conclusions in the comparative part of 
the study—that the hostility character- 
istic of minority-majority relations is 
‘ my’ and ‘ethno- 
centrism’, that the adaptive capacities of 
minority cultures vary as do the re- 
sources for which they compete—re- 
present very little advance on research 
already done in these fields A less 
ambitious study of, say, a similar ethnic 
groups in different societies may have 
yielded more useful results. 
Cc, JAYAWARDENA 


Polish Immigrants in Britain, a Study of 


Adj JERZY ZUBRZYCKI. Mar- 
tinus Nij The Hague, 1956. 
a ees and well-written study of 

olish immigrants to Great Britain in the 
ses following World War II is a 
valuable addition to the literature on the 
sociology of international migration. 
There are few studies of immigrant com- 
munities which examine so carefully the 
institutional framework for receiving 
ae the attitudes of the host 
immigrants own 
tue tok cummin tes oe wae 
hese adore sagtirnesf wre sw 
adjustment. It thus follows the method of 
W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki in 
their classic study of The Polish Peasant in 
and America. 


author has a thesis which is both 
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a form of adjustment in which immigrants 
remain a distinct and separate group, 
usually tolerated but not accepted by the 
society in which they find themselves. 
Its distinctive features are segregated 
employment, residence and leisure time 
activities. 

In the author’s view the political 
character of Polish emigration must be 
held chiefly responsible for this pattern 
of adjustment. In their nationalist yearn- 
ings these post-war immigrants are 
similar to the small numbers of earlier 
Christian immigrants from partitioned 
Poland. The Polish communities in 
Britain, the author maintains, are all 
sustained by a common hope of returning 
to a liberated motherland. These hopes 
are fed by Polish institutions in Great 
Britain: the press, the Catholic Church 
(Polish priests are not subject to an 
English bishop), and a host of volun- 
tary associations, the most important of 
which is the Polish Combatants’ Associ- 
ation. Not only do these Polish immi- 
grant institutions retard assimilation by 
conscious tions to immigrants to 
preserve their cultural identity, but also 
the unwillingness of the British popula- 
tion to accept foreigners, the hostility to 
Poles in icular during the late 
*forties, the narrow economic aims 
of British institutions dealing with the 
Polish immigrant have all made this 
outcome inevitable. 

The principal shortcoming of the book 
is a want of perspective, particularly 
from the standpoint of time. I am in- 
clined to agree with the view which Rene 
Clements takes in his introduction to the 
volume, that this pattern of accommoda- 
tion is not necessarily characteristic only 
of political emigration of this type. In 
fact, one suspects that the political con- 
tent of the immigrant’s images may be in 
part the result of his response to his new 
environment rather than the cause of his 
separateness. A case in point is the 
incident cited by the author in which the 
British-Polish Cultural Society (Com- 
munist ) claimed nearly two- 
thirds of the Poles in one community as 
members until a zealous anti-communist 


this loyalty with a desire to return, senti- 
ments which were fostered by their 
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ethnic institutions. With them, as with the 
Poles in Britain, as the author recognizes, 
these institutions formed a bulwark against 
individual disorganization and break- 
down in an alien community. 
It is much too early to say whether 
tion will continue to be the 
ttern in the case of the Polish people in 
ritain; and one wonders whether, even 
five years after this book was written, the 
outcome of the cold war is as central to 
their adjustment as it was during the first 
five years. In this connection one would 
have liked some treatment of the educa- 
tion of children of the immi ts, and 
of course, fertility data ould be useful. 
But Dr. Zubrzycki has been handicapped 
at many points in his inquiry by the 
limited nature of official statistics. One 
feels he has used interviews with more 
insight than system. The want of an 
index is a drawback in an otherwise 
well-conceived and well-laid-out volume. 
CHARLOTTE ERICKSON 
Voting-behaviour in an Indian Village by 
A. H. SOMJEE, Ph.D., M.S. University 
of Baroda, Political Science Series No. 


2. 64 pp. Rs. 2/4. 
Wen, in late 1951 and early 1952, the 


being the leader of the local Congress 
Party. On polling day he told reporters 
jokingly that he couldn’t very well vote 











male citizen of Jodhpur shaved his head 
in token of mourning. At the by-election 
which followed, a kinsman took his place 
as representative of the Rajput party, 
and the Congress leader stood again—but 
this time the Communist swept the poll. 
The Jodhpuris had voted for him out of 
deference to the Maharajah’s whim, 

In another State of Rajasthan, a 
princely candidate hired an eloquent, 
though alcoholic, Indian Christian to 
try to persuade the electorate that he was 
really a Socialist at heart. These were, 
however, exceptional cases. In the vast 
majority of constituencies, meetings were 
attended with an enthusiasm often lack- 
ing in the older democracies. Through- 
out the countryside village elders debated 
the merits of the various parties, which 
were associated with the symbols which 
they adopted to guide the illiterate 
voter, The first election was not only 
successful in itself. It provided the 
occasion for a nation-wide effort of 
political self-education. 

During the early years of Independ- 
ence, many long-established authorities 
were swept away; new areas of power and 
new influence leaders came into prom- 
inence. Already by 1957, when the 
second general election was some 
of these new political forces could be 
clearly recognized. Indian political theo- 
rists, meeting in conference a few months 
before the elections, agreed on the 
desirability of using the opportunity to 
put their hypotheses to the test of 
empirical observation: the present mono- 
graph may therefore prove to be the first 
of a series of studies in applied political 
science. 

This study of ig behaviour in a 
cluster of housing 8,000 in- 
habitants in all, situated some 27 miles 
north of the city of Baroda, has been 
reported with candour and with dis- 
arming mod by Dr. A. H. Somjee, 
(Reader in Political Science at Baroda 
University). Dr. Somjee planned his in- 
quiry to test the hypothesis that villagers’ 

voting behaviour (or rather, their ex- 
proce intentions) would be influenced 


> Spor rh awry factors: their locality 

of residence, caste, and local 
leadership. 

The ph makes it clear that 


monogra 
the author and his field-workers encoun- 
tered excepti difficulties. Only 30 
per cent of the respondents in this rural 
population were literate; many of them 
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agers’ misgivings 
refuse to identify themselves, until the 
village postman came to the rescue, 
acting as an intermediary, The investi- 
gators clearly had to po, Pos tact with 
very considerable pertinacity, Their 
efforts were only partly successful, be- 
cause for a number of reasons they could 
complete their inquiry schedule with 
only 321 of their random sample of 500 
respondents. Subsequently, additional 
interviews were carried out with sub- 
parr sapien Ray ne atiag, praca 
particular findings of main 
Pate 
In this constituency, the two contend- 
ing parties were Congress and Mahagu- 
jerat. This should have simplified the 
analysis of results, were it not that one 
third of the respondents (perhaps char- 
acteristically for this population) had 
not yet made up their minds which way 
to vote. On the other hand, less than five 
per cent professed indifference about the 
issue. The villagers’ decisions (and in- 
decision) were analysed in terms of age, 
sex, civil status, level of education, caste, 
income and occupation. Finally, there 
is an extensive discussion of the reasons 
given by ents for their 
of a point of view. Here, Dr. Somjee is 
able to make use of observ- 
ations in order to remedy the defect of 
his relatively high non-response rate; for 
example, he notes that the harijans were 
the only caste-group with a formal 
political organization—unfortunately, 
their leaders would not peagi tag J of the 
harijans to co-operate in investig- 
ation. The authority of influence 
leaders (such as a mage tg le man who 


and occupational 
influence of the falia, or residential group, 
and of caste membership was in general 
less marked. 


spite 
ecto ae it shows the 
of carrying out are pase 


in an unsophisticated population while 
eee ee ee ee 
processes gheaene oo 
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published for the Institute of 
Revchietry by Chapman & Hall, 
London, 1958. 136 pp. 255. 
Ever since Durkheim, sociologists have 
taken an almost ietary interest in 
lems of suicide, and it is sometimes 
to remember that it is also of 
vwweg! — to Las primar dings 
atest ey monograph may help to 
bridge this gap, for it makes out an 
interesting case for attempted suicide as 
a social act, rather than as a form of 
individual disturbance. On the basis of 
their findings the authors argue that we 
should distinguish clearly between suicide 
and attempted suicide, since they in- 
volve different kinds of people and serve 
different functions. They see attempted 
suicide often as an act of appeal, as a 
desperate attempt by a person to 
manipulate his human environment, and 
lay great stress on its social effects in 
altering the person’s circumstances. 
Suicidal attempts are often made in 
public places, or in the confident ex- 
pectation that the attempt will be dis- 
covered in time by a loved one; suicides, 
on the other hand, are often isolated 
individuals who have carefully chosen 
time and place so that no one could 
intervene. The authors have studied five 
groups of attempted suicides and one 
group of suicides, and while these sets of 
data are rather laboriously presented, 
they do not seem to have a very clear 
connection with the final chapter, in 
which the authors’ theoretical position 
is expounded. 
The monogra ints out that only 
a fraction of all sell re suicides known 
to the police are prosecuted. Even so, the 
Law was never more of an ass than in 
making attempted suicide an indictable 
offence. 
A. N. OPPENHEIM 


British Policy in Changing Africa by sim 
ANDREW COHEN. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1959. x + 118 pp. 12s. 

Sm Anprew Conen’s Harris lectures, 

delievered at North-western Universi 7 

in April, 1958, are an apology for Bri 

in the older, and respectable, sense 

ifthe weed. ‘Thar ine ienedad oo 20 

introduction to the subject, and are 
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directed towards persons who may be 
assumed to have heard a number of 
anti-colonial clichés and to be more 
familiar with the situations that result 
in crises than with those, less newsworthy, 
that do not. Sir Andrew eschews dis- 
cussion of the crises, though he mentions 
their existence, and he is justified in 
doing so, since a dispassionate analysis 
of these situations presupposes the factual 
knowledge which it is his purpose to 
impart. His five lectures are an admirably 
lucid introduction to the subject for 
anyone who regards it as something more 
than an occasion for indulgence in 
righteous indignation. 

His field is limited to East and West 

rica, the areas for which he was re- 
sponsible in the Colonial Office. He gives 
some account of development under 
British administration in these areas, and 
the point reached by constitutional 
advance in the different territories, deal- 
ing with internal divisions under the 
rather unhappy heading “The Nation and 
the Tribe’; when shall we make up our 
minds either to call Welsh nationalism 
tribal or to find a less condescending 
word for Adhanti tism? Then 
comes a description of the actual tasks of 

colonial administration, with an interest- 
ing discussion of the extent to which 
policy comes from Whitehall or from 

the man on the spot’. Another interesting 

passage gives Sir Andrew’s views on the 
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and local opinion in the process of con- 
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their countries. 

The last lecture enumerates the differ- 
ent ways in which western nations can 
contribute to the development and 
stability of African territories after these 
have become independent. 

LUCY MAIR 
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has been in no way impaired. Dr, 
Watson follows Fortes in rejecting the 
term ‘detribalization’ as tendentious; one 
might offer as an additional objection 
that it implies the loss of a ‘tri 
dition which has never been defined. He 
concludes his study of the Mambwe of 
Northern Rhodesia with the generaliz- 
ation that ‘a society will always tend to 
adjust to new conditions through its 
existing social insitutions, These institu- 
tions will survive, but with new values, 
in a changed social system.’ One might 
guess that historical cases could be 
quoted against this generalization, but 
als would depend on the definition of 
an institution; in Malinowskian terms 
the statement would be a simple tauto- 


As far as the Mambwe are concerned, 
however, Dr. Watson makes his point, 
at the same time as recognizing that they 
are more fortunate than some of their 
neighbours. They do not wish to cut 
loose from their tribal lands, and neither 
internal pressure nor the loss of man- 
power has made it impossible for them 
to go on living there and treating wage 
labour as a supplement to subsistence 
production. Al h a high proportion 
of men under thirty are away at work, 
most of those over thirty are at home. 
Married men who go to the Copperbelt 
can take their wives with them, and Dr. 
Watson is not convinced by the Mambwe 
insistence that there have been more 
divorces since men went away to work. 
Since — are no farming oe 
that only young men can do, their 
absence does not seriously affect the food 
supply. 

Of course Dr. Watson does not ignore 
the wider relationships into which Mamb- 
we enter while in employment; it would 
be interesting to learn just how far they 
and other tribal groups form subsections 
in the economic and political associations 
of the urban areas, but this book is based 
= field-work Poa ge country. _ 

‘atson notes t i in 
towns leads to the development of a 
feeling of solidarity of Africans in oppo- 
sition to Eu , which was aie 
to a head at time when the Central 
African Federation was set up. He shows 
how the only way of expressing resistance 
was to resist all government orders, 
however ‘non-political’, In this matter 
chief and people stood together; and as 
long as the deepest cleavage in the 
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society of Northern Rhodesia is that be- 
tween African and it is not 
likely that the position of chiefs will be 
undermined from within as it has been 
in Ghana, 


L. P. MAIR 
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R conception of Self-Help is in- 
evitably derived from the racter- 
istically enthusiastic writings of its 
nineteenth-century ts. It is still 
pet Home heen Ad ae Pat ev 

¢ to probe behind the phrase 
to see how that faith ag Sade — 
Here is obviously a 
inquiry which om pete to 
this more sceptical age. Mr. Price has 
embarked upon such an in tion 
and has written what is undou the 
fullest and most valuable—not to say the 
most lavishly produced—book on build- 
ing societies yet to appear. But the reader 
should be warned that the author is a 
dedicated soul. 

This is a most useful work of reference, 
ranging as it does from the earliest known 
building society in Britain, formed in 
Birmingham in the ginach ~% hows “fy 4 
organizations of 
Price is at his best, ren tek ae 
middle of the nineteenth century onwards 
when his sources become more plentiful, 
and particularly after 1869 when he is 
able to focus his attention on the 
National Association of Building Societies 
(and its successor the Building Societies 
the Building Society Gacele, tothe fe of 
the Building Society tle 
efron ees gin gang = a 
Edward Wood, emerge as lifelike char- 
acters. The sad story of the Liberator is 

Associa- 
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tussles between the societies and the 
state. They concern not only the legal 
foundations of the societies but also the 
vexed subject of liability to stamp duty 
and the happy topic of investors’ income- 
tax exemption. 

The first few chapters of the book, 
dealing with the terminating societies 
before 1850 are, however, rather a dis- 
appointment. It is true that, by touring 
the record offices and libraries, the 
author has assembled much information 
about these earlier societies and his book 
contains the most comprehensive list 
of them yet compiled. But—and this 
is where it is a pity that he is such 
a dedicated soul—he automatically 
assumes that the houses built by these 
earlier societies were of a character 
superior to that of most working-class 
houses. No doubt this was true in some 
cases: a row of houses near Preston, built 
by a society in 1793, is still inhabited and 
is presentable enough to be photographed 
for this book. There would, however, 
seem to be good reason to suppose that 
some of the worst housing in the new 
towns was run up by building societies 
as well as by speculative builders. We 
have it on the authority of Chadwick, 
for instance, that ‘in the manufacturing 
districts the tenements erected by the 


BOOK 


The Foreman on the Assembly Line by 
CHARLES R. WALKER, ROBERT H. 
GUEST and ARTHUR N. TURNER. Har- 
vard University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1956. 216 pp. 32s. 

Tuts is one of a series of studies dealing 

with the impact of mass production on 

human behaviour, undertaken by the 

Institute of Human Relations at Yale. 

Fifty-five production foremen in one 

plant were interviewed about all dis- 

cernible aspects of their work. The 
results of the interviews are presented as 

‘raw material’, making a collection of 

case-history material ‘of a segment of a 

segment in American industry’. This 

method breaks the study into a num- 
ber of chatty little: excerpts which, by 
themselves, are not very convincing but 
which no doubt contribute to making 
up the complete description of activities 
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building clubs and by speculating 
builders of the class of workmen are 
frequently the subject of complaint as 
being the least substantial and the most 
destitute of proper accommodation’. We 
hear nothing of this, however, from Mr. 
Price. While we must be thankful to him 
for pulling together such a wealth of 
material, particularly about the Associa- 
tion and its activities, the story of the 
building society’s role in the provision of 
working-class housing before 1850 has 
still to be written. A witness before the 
Royal Commission of 1871 thought that 
50 per cent of the houses in Ashton-under- 
Lyne had been put up by building 
societies. Was this true and, if so, was it 
true elsewhere? To what extent did 
building society members, in the days 
of terminating societies, look upon the 
houses they acquired as a source of rent 
income and to what extent did they 
themselves become the occupants? At a 
time when wealthier people preferred to 
invest in business enterprises of one sort 
or another, how far were building 
societies, which utilized the slender 
resources of the shopkeepers and the 
artisans, responsible for the rows of 
cottage property which came to char- 
acterize so many of the new towns? 
T. C. BARKER 


NOTES 


within the plant. But as the other 
activities are described in other books 
an understanding of the plant involves 
an awful lot of reading and one wonders 
whether it is worth the effort. 

V. by & 


The Neurologic and Psychiatric Aspects of the 
Disorders of Ageing (Research publica- 
tion of the A.R.N.M.D., Vol. 35). 
London: Bailliére, Tindall and Cox, 
Ltd. ix + 307 pp. 68s. 

THESE papers were presented at the 

Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the 

Association for Research in Nervous and 

Mental Disease. In planning the topic 

to be discussed the wording of the pro- 

posed title was altered from ‘of the 

Aged’ to ‘of Ageing’ inorder to emphasize 

the dynamic and biological aspects of 

the problem. This approach called forth 
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many interesting questions but no 
certain replies. The findings of this book 
on the physical side support the saying 
‘that a man is as old as his arteries’, for 
with reservations the general opinion is 
that the diseases of the nervous system 
seen in the ageing are the consequence of 
diseases of the heart and blood vessels. 
Even so, at this conference the members 
had not altogether made up their minds 
whether old age is a disease or a natural 
state. Instructive chapters on this theme 
are those on the biology of ageing cells, 
the life history of the neuron, and ageing 
and intelligence. The sections on the 
work being done to rehabilitate and to 
keep ageing members of the community 
in social circulation are especially in- 
teresting. But there is an uneasy feeling 
that no one knows quite for what purpose 
these old people are to prolong their lives. 
The answer may be lurking in the 
wisdom behind Sir James Crichton- 

rowne’s remark quoted to end the final 
chapter: ‘There is no short cut to 
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longevity; to achieve it is the work of a 
life-time’. 
oe 


The Seven Odes: The First Chapter in 
Arabic Literature by A. J. ARBERRY. 
Allen and Unwin, London, 1957. 
258 pp. 255. 

In this book the occupant of the Sir 

Thomas Adam’s Chair of Arabic at 

Cambridge University gives us accurate 

and graceful translations, with historical 

introductions of considerable sociological 
interest, of the seven classic odes of sixth- 
century Arabia collectively known as the 

Mu‘allaqat. It constitutes, as Professor 

Arberry’s sub-title reminds us, the first 

chapter in Arabic literature; and as such 

it is essential reading for those concerned 
with the Arab lands. Students of colour 
prejudice, which so many sociologists 
have presented as a relatively new 
phenomenon, will find the section on 

Antar—the first great colour-conscious 

poet—especially informative. 
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The first few chapters of the book, 
dealing with the terminating societies 
before 1850 are, however, rather a dis- 
appointment. It is true that, by touring 
the record offices and libraries, the 
author has assembled much information 
about these earlier societies and his book 
contains the most comprehensive list 
of them yet compiled. But—and this 
is where it is a pity that he is such 
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being the least substantial and the most 
destitute of proper accommodation’. We 
hear nothing of this, however, from Mr. 
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for pulling together such a wealth of 
material, particularly about the Associa- 
tion and its activities, the story of the 
building society’s role in the provision of 
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still to be written. A witness before the 
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